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PREFACE 


IN  OCTOBER  1945  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Clinton  P.  Anderson  sub- 
mitted a proposal  to  the  president  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  suggesting  that  the 
Department  and  the  Association  estab- 
lish a joint  committee  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  goals  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  This 
proposal  grew  out  of  a study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  which 
was  then  taking  place.  In  submitting 
the  suggestion  the  Secretary  stated,  in 
p&rt: 

Many  of  the  basic  extension  ideas,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  organization,  pro- 
grams and  proceduers,  were  developed  prior 
to  and  during  the  First  World  War.  I feel 
that  there  are  now  a number  of  important 
basic  problems  in  connection  with  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  need  careful  study  and  re-evalua- 
tion. Some  of  these  problems  are  funda- 
mental to  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  attain  maximum  results  in 
their  joint  efforts  towards  common  goals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  for  both 
the  colleges  and  the  Department  to  appraise 
carefully  the  services  and  the  experience  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the 
past  third  of  a century  and  to  recommend 
broad  extension  policies,  procedures  and 
relationships. 

The  Secretary’s  proposal  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  executive  body  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  was  unanimously  approved  by 
both.  After  further  consultations  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  leaders  of  the 
Association  a joint  committee  was 
named  in  October  1946. 

This  committee  was  comprised  of  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  appointed 
by  the  Department  and  the  Associa- 
tion. The  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee was  as  follows: 


Appointed  by  the  Department: 

Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  Professor  of  Rural 
Sociology,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

P.  V.  Cardon,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
David  Meeker,  Director  of  Education,  Dear- 
born Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

W.  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Wilson  & Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Appointed  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities : 

Walter  C.  Coffey,  President  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Herman  L.  Donovan,  President,  University 
of  Kentueky. 

Roy  M.  Green,^  President,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

John  A.  Hannah,  President,  Michigan  State 
College. 

John  R.  Hutcheson,  Chancellor,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

H.  P.  Rusk,^  Dean  and  Director,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

President  Green  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  until  forced  to  resign 
on  account  of  illness  in  December  1947. 
Dean  Rusk  succeeded  President  Green 
as  a member  of  the  committee  and 
President  Hannah  was  named  chair- 
man. P.  V.  Kepner  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  served  as 
executive  secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  held  its  organization 
meeting  in  February  1947.  At  that  time 
Secretary  Anderson  and  Dean 
Thomas  P.  Cooper,  President  of  the 
Association,  met  with  the  committee 
and  outlined  the  following  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  study: 

1.  An  appraisal  of  the  services  and 
experiences  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 

^ Deceased,  January  22,  1948. 

^ From  February  1948. 
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sion  Service  for  past  years,  noting  im- 
portant changes. 

2.  A careful  study  of  the  important 
basic  problems  in  connection  with  co- 
operative  extension  work,  especially  an 
'appraisal  of  relationships  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  land-grant  colleges. 
This  would  include  a review  of  past 
agreements  and  consideration  of  their 
applicability  to  present  conditions. 

3.  Develop  definite  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  can  best  meet  the  problems 
of  the  future. 

In  pursuing  its  work  the  committee 
had  access  to  voluminous  official  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  These  included  such 
materials  as  basic  legislation  and  legis- 
lative history,  official  memoranda, 
financial  and  personnel  records,  exten- 
sion annual  reports  and  research  re- 
ports. The  study  of  such  official  rec- 
ords was  supplemented  by  counselling 
with  key  officials  of  the  Department 
and  the  colleges,  and  by  interviews  with 
representatives  of  other  agencies  and 
groups  having  an  interest  in  coopera- 
tive extension  work.  Formal  meetings 
of  the  committee  were  held  at  approxi- 
mately bimonthly  intervals  from  Feb- 
ruary 1947  to  June  1948. 

All  those  from  whom  the  commit- 
tee sought  suggestions  or  counsel,  or 
who  volunteered  to  present  viewpoints 
to  the  committee,  were  most  generous 
in  their  cooperation  and  provided  in- 
valuable aids.  Counsel  was  solicited 
and  received  through  correspondence 
from  the  presidents  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  regarding  ( 1 ) matters  to 
which  the  committee  should  direct  its 
attention  and  ( 2 ) the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting formal  memoranda  between  the 
Department  and  the  colleges  regarding 
cooperative  relationships  in  conduct- 
ing extension  work.  The  heads  of  prin- 
cipal agencies  of  the  Department  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  their  view- 
points pertaining  to  operating  relation- 


ships between  these  agencies  and  the 
extension  service  in  the  States.  Also 
a number  of  State  extension  directors 
presented  their  viewpoints  on  the  same 
subject  by  letters. 

Representatives  of  Department 
agencies  who  conferred  with  the  com- 
mittee included; 

Dave  Davidson/  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Production,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 

I.  W.  Duggan,  Governor,  Farm  Credit 

Administration. 

J.  C.  Dykes,  Assistant  Chief,  Soil  Conserva- 

tion Service. 

S.  C.  Hughes,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

R.  E.  McArdle,  Assistant  Chief,  Forest 
Service. 

0.  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics. 

C.  R.  Wickard,  Administrator,  Rural  Eloc- 
trification  Administration. 

Also  valuable  to  the  committee  was 
the  counsel  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  State  extension  directors,  designated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Extension  Organization  and  Policy  of 
the  Association  at  the  request  of  the 
joint  committee.  This  advisory  com- 
mittee met  and  counselled  with  the 
joint  committee  in  June  1947  and 
again  in  April  1948.  In  addition  they 
prepared  certain  materials  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  joint  committee  which 
were  most  helpful. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee were: 

H.  C.  Ransower,  Chairman,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension, Ohio. 

A.  E.  Bowman,  Director  of  Extension, 
Wyoming. 

J.  E.  Carrigan,  Director  of  Extension,  Ver- 
mont. 

1.  O.  Schaub,  Director  of  Extension,  North 

Carolina. 

H.  C.  Sanders/  (1947)  Director  of  Exten- 
sion, Louisiana. 

J.  O.  Knapp,^  (1948)  Director  of  Extension, 
West  Virginia. 


® Deceased  May  28,  1948. 

^ Ex  officio,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Extension  Organization  and  Policy  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities. 
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M.  L.  Wilson/  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Others  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee included: 

R.  W.  Gregory,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

John  Davis,  Secretary,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Edward  A.  O’Neal,  President  (1947), 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  President  ( 1948),  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  The  National 
Grange. 


® Ex  officio. 


James  G.  Patton,  President,  Farmers  Edu- 
cational and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America. 

Kent  Leavitt,  President,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  District  Gov- 
erning Officials. 

Kermit  Eby,  Director  of  Education  and  Re- 
search, Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. 

Guy  L.  Noble,  Managing  Director,  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work. 

The  generous  cooperation  of  all 
those  indicated  above,  as  well  as  others, 
has  greatly  facilitated  this  study.  The 
committee  hereby  expresses  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  this  assistance. 
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Accomplishments 

Over  a Third  of  a Century 

SUMMARY<<^  The  primary  function  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  education.  This 
Nation-wide  extension  service  is  performing  this  function  in  an 
ever-widening  range  of  subject  matter  and  with  the  aid  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  techniques.  In  reciting  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  unique  educational  service  to  our  national  economy, 
we  clearly  recognize  that  the  spectacular  progress  of  American  ag- 
riculture during  recent  decades  is  due  to  many  factors,  and  credit 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  agency.  Some  of  the  areas  and  ways 
in  which  this  service  has  accomplished  important  results  are : Coun- 
seling on  farm  problems;  securing  application  of  the  findings  of  re- 
search on  the  whole  range  of  farm  operations  from  land  use,  soil 
treatment,  crop  and  livestock  production  to  better  farm  manage- 
ment and  business  methods,  better  homes  and  better  farm  and  com- 
munity living;  working  with  rural  youth;  helping  farmers  solve  prob- 
lems through  group  action;  mobilizing  rural  people  to  meet  emer- 
gencies; developing  an  understanding  of  the  economic  and  social 
factors  affecting  famuly  living  and  agriculture  in  general. 

Although  the  major  part  of  extension  programs  has  been  di- 
rected toward  rural  people,  the  benefits  have  also  extended  to  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  developments  and  the  adoption  of  more  efficient 
production  methods  and  practices  have  always  contributed  to  the 
general  welfare.  When  farmers  fail  to  adopt  improved  practices, 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consuming  public  suffer. 


A CASUAL  examination  of  the 
program  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  almost 
any  county  in  the  Nation  would  reveal 
an  extremely  wide  variety  of  activities. 
These  activities  touch  the  needs  and 
interests  of  farmers,  homemakers,  and 
rural  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  of  the 
community  an,d  the  county  as  a whole. 

Work  with  farmers  include  such 
things  as  increasing  the  productivity  of 


the  land;  conserving  soil,  water,  and 
forest  resources;  improving  rotations, 
farm  crops,  and  livestock  breeding  and 
management  practices;  economizing 
in  the  use  of  labor;  and  promoting 
better  marketing  plans  and  procedures 
for  all  farm  products. 

The  observer  would  see  work  with 
homemakers  which  assists  them,  in  per- 
forming more  easily  and  effectively 
their  many  household  duties;  in  pro- 
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viding  more  healthful  meals  for  their 
families;  in  learning  how  to  clothe 
their  families  more  suitably  and  eco- 
nomically; in  providing  proper  care  for 
their  children;  and  in  organizing,  con- 
ducting, and  participating  effectively 
in  group  activities. 

The  observer  would  also  find  a wide 
variety  of  4-H  Club  and  older  youth 
activities  designed  to  develop  the  ag- 
ricultural, homemaking,  and  citizen- 
ship abilities  of  rural  youth.  Typical 
work  would  include  responsibility  for 
livestock  and  field  crops  production 
and  marketing;  soil,  woodland,  and 
wildlife  conservation;  home  garden- 
ing; food  preparation  and  serving; 
making  and  caring  for  clothing;  and  a 
score  of  other  things.  All  would  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  group  activities  as 
camps,  recreational  events,  tours,  con- 
tests, exhibits,  community-improve- 
ment projects,  and  discussion  groups. 

The  observer  would  find  these  work- 
ers energetically  cooperating  with  other 
groups.  Thus,  the  county  agent  is  likely 
to  be  an  active  leader  in  a local  serv- 
ice club ; possibly  serving  on  a chamber 
of  commerce  committee;  assisting  to 
improve  the  rural  churches  of  his 
county;  and,  with  the  home  agent, 
helping  in  the  study  of  local  rural 
health  problems  and  needs.  The  home 
agent  might  be  leading  a choral  group 
of  rural  homemakers,  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  business  women’s  club, 
and  collaborating  closely  with  the 
county  public  health  officials  in  their 
efforts  to  make  their  serviees  to  rural 
areas  most  effective.  The  4-H  Club 
agent  or  assistant  agent  for  youth  work 
in  a typical  county  might  be  participat- 
ing in  many  activities  similar  to  those 
engaged  in  by  the  county  agent  and 
home  agent.  He  or  she  is  generally 
found  working  closely  with  county 
school  officials,  collaborating  with 
church  officials  in  their  youth  pro- 
grams, and  cooperating  with  local  wel- 
fare workers.  Where  there  are  local  or 
county  committees  on  youth  education, 
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these  agents  are  generally  leading 
members. 

All  of  these  activities,  with  scores  of 
others  and  with  variations,  make  up 
the  programs  of  county  extension 
agents  throughout  the  land.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  program  in  each  county 
depends  on  what  the  local  people  want 
and  what  the  local  situation  and  needs 
justify. 

This  cooperative  educational  ex- 
periment is  now  a third  of  a century 
old.  During  that  time  the  extension 
service  has  made  great  contributions 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
homemaking,  and  of  rural  life  and  liv- 
ing generally.  Through  these  achieve- 
ments it  has  also  made  a notable  con- 
tribution to  national  welfare. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  many  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  rural  people. 
There  has  been  close  cooperation  be- 
tween extension  and  most  of  these 
other  groups  in  striving  for  common 
objectives. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  some 
degree  of  statistical  measure  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  extension  service. 
These  accomplishments  have,  in  fact, 
been  recorded  over  the  years  in  annual 
State  and  national  reports  and  in 
studies  made  by  outside  individuals. 
These  reports  record  many  different 
items,  including  the  number  of  con- 
ferences held  with  individual  farm 
people  to  discuss  their  particular  prob- 
lems; the  number  of  meetings  con- 
ducted; the  number  of  publications  dis- 
tributed ; the  number  of  home  demon- 
stration, 4-H  Club,  and  older  youth 
projects  completed;  and  so  on  through 
the  hundred's  of  specific  operations 
which  farm  people  have  engaged  in 
through  the  leadership  of  extension. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  those 
enumerations  here.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  most  basic  achievements 
are  not  subject  to  quantitative  meas- 
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ure.  Those  achievements  are  seen  in 
improvements  made  in  fundamental 
areas  of  individual,  family,  and  com- 
munity life.  The  more  fundamental 
contributions  may,  therefore,  best  be 
stated  in  qualitative  terms.  Among 
them  are: 

1.  Applying  the  Findings  of  Re- 
search.— Through  the  use  of  demon- 
strations, individual  counselling,  group 
meetings,  the  printed  page,  and  many 
other  means,  extension  has  helped  ru- 
ral people  interpret  the  results  of  re- 
search and  has  shown  them  how  to 
apply  scientific  information  to  farming 
and  homemaking. 

2.  Solving  Problems  through  Group 
Action. — Extension  has  helped  rural 
people  learn  the  value  of  an  organized 
approach  to  those  community  prob- 
lems which  can  be  met  most  effectively 
through  group  action.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  valuable  results  to  be 
achieved  through  cooperation. 

For  example,  extension  helped 
farmers  to  develop  State  seed-improve- 
ment associations,  self-supporting  soil- 
testing laboratories,  dairy  herd-im- 
provement associations,  and  artificial- 
insemination  cooperatives.  Rural  wom- 
en have  been  aided  in  organizing  com- 
munity markets  for  the  sale  of  home 
produce  and  handicraft,  in  improving 
community  recreational,  health,  and 
library  facilities,  and  in  promoting 
community  sanitation  measures.  Nu- 
merous other  examples  of  effective 
group  action,  stimulated  and  guided 
by  extension,  could  be  cited. 

3.  Understanding  Economic  and 
Social  Factors. — Through  frequent 
meetings,  group  discussions,  and  co- 
operative activities,  rural  people  have 
been  encouraged  by  extension  to  be- 
come interested  in,  and  better  informed 
about,  not  only  their  individual  and 
family  affairs,  but  also  matters  of  com- 
munity, county.  State,  national,  and 
international  concern. 

4.  Improving  Family  Diets. — 
Through  careful  study  and  under- 


standing of  food  values  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition,  extension’s  home 
economics  program  has  helped  make 
it  possible  for  homemakers  to  provide 
better  diet,  and,  hence,  improved 
health  and  happiness  for  their  families. 

5.  Improving  Other  Functions  of  the 
Homemaker. — Through  the  effective 
work  of  home  demonstration  agents, 
extension  has  helped  homemakers  to 
understand  how  to  save  time  and 
energy,  how  to  clothe  their  families 
suitably  and  economically,  how  to  fur- 
nish and  decorate  their  homes  in  good 
taste  and  within  their  incomes,  and 
how  to  develop  attractive  home  sur- 
roundings. Such  activities  assist  home- 
makers to  develop  confidence  and 
pride  in  their  contribution  to  family 
living. 

6.  Work  with  Rural  Youth. — 
Through  4— H Clubs  many  millions  of 
rural  boys  and  girls  over  the  years  have 
found  it  possible  to  engage  in  organ- 
ized group  activities  and  to  carry  on 
projects  related  to  farm,  home,  and 
community  life.  These  activities  have 
enabled  club  members  to  acquire  use- 
ful information  and  develop  skills  val- 
uable to  them  as  future  farmers  or 
homemakers,  to  develop  pride  in  farm 
life,  to  develop  confidence  in  them- 
selves, to  acquire  ability  to  make  im- 
portant decisions,  and  to  learn  how  to 
work  and  play  together. 

In  addition  to  4-H  Club  activities, 
extension’s  expanding  work  with  older 
rural  youth  is  providing  constructive 
educational  experience  for  young  men 
and  women  beyond  4-H  Club  age. 

7.  Counselling  on  Farm  Problems. — 
The  county  extension  offices  are  branch 
offices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
colleges.  They  are  located  close  to  the 
farms  and  homes  of  rural  people.  Ex- 
tension continues  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  farm  people  un- 
derstand the  various  agricultural  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  its  county  offices 
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are  looked  to  as  the  place  where  farm 
people  can  come  with  a broad  range  of 
problems  and  not  only  get  counsel,  but 
also  information  as  to  other  agencies — 
State  or  Federal — which  can  give  them 
needed  assistance. 

8.  Mobilizing  Rural  People  to  Meet 
Emergencies. — Extension  has  demon- 
strated its  effectiveness  in  quickly  mo- 
bilizing rural  sentiment,  resources,  and 
effort  to  meet  local.  State,  and  national 
emergencies  of  many  types.  This  has 
been  abundantly  revealed  in  times  of 
drought,  flood,  hurricanes,  fires,  rav- 
ages by  insects  and  diseases,  and  the 
like.  Similar  effectiveness  has  been  dis- 
played in  national  economic  emergen- 
cies when  Extension  leadership  has 
been  relied  upon  heavily  to  launch  cer- 
tain agricultural  programs  on  a na- 
tional basis  while  other  means  were 
being  developed  to  assume  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility.  Notable,  too,  has 
been  the  contribution  of  extension  dur- 
ing two  world  wars.  In  World  War  I 
extension  was  called  upon  to  provide 
the  leadership  in  rural  areas  in  con- 
nection with  practically  all  wartime 
programs  directly  affecting  rural  peo- 
ple. In  World  War  II  extension  shared 
the  responsibility,  along  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  mobilizing  agricultural  re- 
sources. In  addition,  it  operated  a spe- 
cial wartime  farm-labor  recruitment 
and  placement  program. 

9.  Contributing  to  the  Science  of 
Government  and  Education. — The 
pattern  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  co- 
operation in  developing  programs 
adapted  to  local  needs,  which  exten- 
sion has  worked  out,  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Nation  in  setting  up  other 
Government  activities.  Extension  has 
also  pioneered  in  adult  education  and 
has  made  many  contributions  in  that 
field.  For  example,  its  system  of  volun- 
teer local  leaders  has  spread  the  teach- 
ings of  each  extension  worker  much 
further  than  would  have  been  other- 
wise possible.  Many  foreign  govern- 
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ments  have  studied  and  utilized  aspects 
of  extension’s  techniques  and  organi- 
zation. 

10.  Aiding  Esthetic  and  Cultural 
Growth  of  Farm  People. — This  has 
been  achieved  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a greater  appreciation  of  neat, 
attractive,  and  convenient  homes; 
planning  constructive  recreational  ac- 
tivities; the  enriching  experiences  of 
camps ; and  the  many  other  group  ac- 
tivities which  bring  about  a greater 
appreciation  of  such  things  as  music 
and  literature. 

11.  Contributing  to  Urban  Life. — 
Extension  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions— both  direct  and  indirect — to  the 
welfare  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Urban  residents  are  calling  upon  ex- 
tension in  increasing  numbers  for  ad- 
vice and  services.  Extension’s  work  in 
improving  the  Nation’s  food  supply, 
in  conserving  its  soil,  in  spreading  nu- 
tritional knowledge  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  should  be  remembered  that 
roughly  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  born 
and  reared  in  rural  communities  go  to 
urban  centers  to  work  and  make  their 
homes.  The  activity  of  extension  in 
helping  these  young  people  develop 
initiative,  leadership,  and  breadth  of 
vision  is  also  making  a very  real  con- 
tribution to  urban  life. 

12.  Developing  Rural  Leadership. — 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  extension  service  has  been  its  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  leader- 
ship capacity  in  rural  people  them- 
selves. Extension  seeks  to  help  people 
help  themselves.  People  themselves 
must  act,  must  accept  responsibility. 
They  themselves  must  provide  leader- 
ship essential  to  successful  group  ac- 
tivity. In  so  doing  they  develop  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  learn  how  to  dis- 
cover and  assemble  facts  on  a broad 
variety  of  topics,  learn  how  to  get 
others  to  take  responsibility,  and  how 
to  plan  for  events  both  large  and  small. 
Thus,  they  develop  the  ability  not  only 
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to  solve  immediate  problems,  but  to 
find  solutions  for  larger  and  more  dif- 
ficult situations. 

In  short,  whereas  extension 
has  done  much  for  people,  it 


is  what  extension  has  helped 
people  to  do  for  themselves 
that  achieves  the  greatest  re- 
sults. 


II 


Objectives  and  Scope 

SUMMARY4<^  Extension’s  early  emphasis  was  on  immediate 
problems  of  the  farm  and  home.  Improved  practices  which  can  be 
measured — which  immediately  bring  better  incomes  or  better  living 
are  gratifying  to  the  people  served  and  to  extension  workers.  How- 
ever, there  is  a danger  that  the  broader  function — helping  people 
learn  to  help  themselves — learning  how  to  solve  their  own  problems — 
may  be  overlooked.  The  latter  objective  should  always  be  recognized 
as  basic  in  extension  work.  In  addition,  extension  has  a growing  ob- 
ligation to  help  rural  people  understand  the  complex  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems — local,  national,  and  international — which  con- 
front them.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  clearly  states  that  extension’s  field 
of  educational  responsibility  extends  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  growing  demands  on  extension  from  nonfarm  rural 
residents  and  urban  residents  should  be  met  as  far  as  resources  will 
permit. 


f r~^HE  major  purpose  of  coopera- 
I tive  extension  work  is  stated  in 
1 the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914, 
which  authorized  its  establishment. 
That  purpose  is  “to  aid  in  diffusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  the  same.” 

The  words  “useful”  and  “practical” 
characterized  most  of  the  educational 
work  which  was  undertaken  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prior  to  1914.  They  also  characterized 
most  of  the  work  with  farm  people  con- 
ducted by  the  several  land-grant  col- 
leges in  those  days,  although  these  in- 
stitutions wove  into  their  activities 
some  educational  efforts  extending  be- 
yond specific  operational  problems  of 
the  farm  and  home.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  most  of  the  factual  infor- 
mation on  problems  of  agriculture 
available  in  those  days  related  pri- 


marily to  the  basic  science  of  produc- 
ing crops  and  livestock.  Much  less 
knowledge  was  available  relative  to  the 
science  of  home  economics  and  rela- 
tively little  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  broader  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems which  vitally  affect  rural  living. 

Furthermore,  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  in  its  beginning  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
and  training  a staff  of  field  workers. 
And  it  was  almost  immediately  called 
upon  to  lead  a wartime  drive  for  all- 
out  food  production.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  first  efforts  were  con- 
centrated upon  assisting  farm  people 
with  their  quite  specific  and  easily 
identified  problems  of  the  farm  and 
home. 

This  was  true  in  both  adult  and 
youth  extension  programs. 

Efforts  for  more  efficient  farms,  bet- 
ter homes,  higher  incomes  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  increasing  the  technical 
knowledge  of  rural  people — adult  and 
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youth  alike — continue  to  form  the 
basic  core  of  extension  work  today. 
The  primary  interests  of  rural  people 
continue  to  warrant  emphasis  on  such 
immediate  objectives.  But  in  more  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a growing 
appreciation  that  these  objectives  are 
only  integral  parts  of  a broader  and 
more  fundamental  objective.  That  ob- 
jective— as  was  indicated  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter — is  the  development  of 
people  themselves  to  the  end  that  they, 
through  their  own  initiative,  may  ef- 
fecively  identify  and  solve  the  various 
problems  directly  affecting  their  wel- 
fare. 

Extension  workers  quite  generally 
express  this  objective  in  terms  of  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves  or  help- 
ing people  to  attain,  through  their  own 
initiative,  a richer  and  more  satisfying 
standard  of  living.  These  various  ex- 
pressions of  the  objectives  of  extension 
work  clearly  identify  the  function  of 
extension  as  education.  It  is  not  educa- 
tion in  the  abstract,  but  education  of  a 
specific  kind  which  will  enable  those 
served  better  to  cope  with  the  various 
problems  encountered  from  day  to  day 
which  affect  their  welfare. 

Admittedly  the  current  practical  and 
specific  accomplishments  resulting 
from  extension  work,  which  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  improved  prac- 
tices or  increased  income,  may  be  con- 
sidered most  realistic  and  satisfying  by 
those  with  whom  extension  works. 
Where  specific  evidence  of  such  prac- 
tical accomplishments  can  be  traced 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  ef- 
forts of  extension  workers,  they  too  de- 
rive great  satisfaction.  Therein  lies  a 
danger. 

That  danger  is  that  extension  work- 
ers may  tend  to  confuse  immediate  and 
rather  short-run  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments with  the  ultimate  and  more  im- 
portant over-all  objective.  This  danger 
is  accentuated  by  the  close  association 
of  extension  with  other  governmentally 
and  privately  supported  efforts  directed 
to  encouraging  quite  specific  actions 


by  those  with  whom  extension  works. 
These  circumstances  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  extension  workers  from 
their  broad  objectives  of  acting  as  an 
integrating  force — helping  rural  peo- 
ple through  education  in  solving  the 
many  interrelated  and  continually  ex- 
panding problems  which  affect  their 
lives.  Toward  that  end  extension 
should  consciously  and  unfalteringly 
direct  its  total  resources. 

In  undertaking  to  attain  this  end, 
extension  has  an  obligation  not  only 
to  individuals  with  their  own  par- 
ticular problems,  but  also  it  has  an 
obligation  to  foster  group  initiative  in 
solving  problems  of  common  concern. 
Extension,  therefore,  should  aid  peo- 
ple in  maintaining  those  institutions 
and  measures  essential  to  sound  com- 
munity progress.  This  means  that  ex- 
tension is  interested  in  all  constructive 
community  institutions  and  organiza- 
ions  and  desires  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  behalf  of  general  community  better- 
ment. 

Such  action  requires  leadership  from 
among  the  people  themselves.  One  of 
extension’s  important  functions  is, 
then,  discovering  this  potential  leader- 
ship and  encouraging  its  development. 

Controlling  Factors 

Extension  programs  of  work  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  above-stated 
objective  must  of  necessity  be  de- 
veloped within  the  limits  of  two  major 
controlling  factors.  These  are  ( 1 ) the 
programs  of  the  institutions  of  which 
extension  is  a part,  namely,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  (2)  the  needs  and  desires  of 
all  those  whom  extension  is  or  should 
be  serving. 

In  the  formulation  of  extension  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  the  first  point  it 
is  essential  to  seek  integration  with 
the  institutional  programs.  But  com- 
plete and  effective  integration  requires, 
of  course,  clarity  in  the  institutional 
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programs  themselves  and  effectiveness 
in  all  their  parts.  Hence  the  parent 
institutions  must  chart  a clearly  de- 
fined course  in  which  to  exercise  their 
respective  roles  of  leadership,  if  ex- 
tension is  to  be  successful  in  the  years 
ahead  in  meeting  its  total  obligations 
and  opportunities. 

Such  a course  should  lead  unfalter- 
ingly toward  a far  horizon  so  as  to  chal- 
lenge, as  never  before,  the  seasoned 
veterans  in  extension  as  well  as  the 
eager  vision  and  energy  of  younger 
workers.  On  that  horizon  two  focal 
points — the  American  farm  and  the 
American  home — need  always  to  be 
held  in  common  perspective.  They 
constitute  a major  bulwark  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

But  extension  programs,  however 
well  conceived  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  parent  institutions,  can- 
not be  assured  of  maximum  produc- 
tivity without  alinement  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  those  to  be  served.  There 
is  no  compulsion  in  extension  educa- 
tion. The  desire  for  assistance  on  the 
part  of  people  must  develop  before  an 
opportunity  to  serve  is  afforded.  Ex- 
tension’s assistance  must,  therefore,  be 
geared  to  problems  which  people 
recognize  and  to  the  discovery  of  un- 
appreciated needs,  or  it  will  do  no  edu- 
cational work  at  all. 

But  collectively  these  problems  and 
interests  encompass  broad  portions  of 
human  activity.  A major  problem  fac- 
ing extension  forces  at  all  times  is, 
then,  one  of  so  distributing  its  avail- 
able educational  resources  to  the  var- 
ious problem  and  interest  fields  in  such 
proportion  that  the  maximum  contri- 
bution may  be  made. 

Responsibilities  to 
Nonfarm  Groups 

Extension’s  responsibilities  are  not 
limited  to  farm  people — or  even  to 
rural  residents.  Its  obligation,  as  stated 
in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  is  to  “the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  * not 
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attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges.” 
This  obligation  of  disseminating  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics 
teachings  of  the  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture extends  to  all  interested  people  in 
this  country  irrespective  of  their  place 
of  residence,  their  age,  their  group  af- 
filiation, race,  creed,  economic  or  social 
status,  or  other  characteristics  that 
might  be  used  to  draw  lines  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Outstanding  among  the  groups  to 
which  more  thorough  and  well- 
planned  extension  assistance  should 
rightfully  be  directed  are  ( 1 ) part-time 
farmers  and  noncommercial  farmers, 
( 2 ) urban  workers  maintaining  homes 
in  rural  areas,  (3)  industrial  groups, 
such  as  miners,  living  and  working  in 
rural  communities,  and  (4)  the  resi- 
dents of  small  towns  and  villages.  The 
importance  of  rendering  service  to 
these  latter  groups  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  in  1940  there  were  24  out 
of  the  48  States  in  which  the  rural  non- 
farm population  exceeded  the  farm 
population,  as  in  1947  it  did  in  the 
Nation  as  a whole.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
rural  residents  who  are  nonfarmers  is 
increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Greater  demands  for  extension  help 
are  also  being  made  by  residents  of 
cities.  On  the  agricultural  side  these 
demands  center  around  problems  of 
commercial  floriculture  and  horticul- 
ture as  well  as  home  and  community 
gardening  and  landscaping.  On  the 
home  side,  chief  interest  lies  in  such 
problems  as  home  management  and 
furnishing,  clothing,  nutrition,  health, 
efficient  purchasing  and  wise  use  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. These  are  valid  claims  on  exten- 
sion and  should  be  met  insofar  as  re- 
sources are  made  available.  However, 
as  a matter  of  practical  consideration, 
and  in  light  of  present  resources,  ex- 
tension’s major  emphasis  has  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  directed  pri- 
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marily  to  serving  the  adults  and  youth 
of  our  farm  and  rural  communities. 

Subject-Matter  Covered 
Is  Also  Expanding 

Extension’s  job  is  not  only  growing 
vertically,  in  the  number  of  people 
served;  it  is  also  growing  horizontally, 
in  the  breadth  of  subject  matter 
covered. 

There  is  always  a danger,  in  speak- 
ing of  new  problems  which  need  at- 
tention, that  the  statement  will  be 
taken  as  a suggestion  that  old  prob- 
lems should  be  slighted.  Quite  the  re- 
verse is  intended  here.  As  has  been 
said,  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
farm,  the  home,  and  rural  youth — in- 
cluding production  of  the  necessities  of 
life  for  all  without  destroying  the  basis 
of  the  Nation’s  food  supply — should 
continue  to  constitute  the  basic  core 
of  extension  work.  That  work  needs  to 
be  continued  with  increasing  vigor  and 
effectiveness. 

Nevertheless,  more  and  more,  pub- 
lic appreciation  is  developing  of  the 
interlocking  interests  of  all  groups  of 
society  in  connection  with  many  prob- 
lems of  fundamental  significance  to  all. 
Most  of  these  problems  are  not  amen- 
able to  solution  by  individuals  acting 
solely  in  their  own  behalf.  They  must 
be  approached  through  group  action. 
They  vary  all  the  way  from  problems 
of  local  concern,  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  desirable  community  in- 
stitutions and  the  most  satisfying  com- 
munity life,  to  problems  which  are  of 
major  internaiional  concern. 

On  the  community  or  county  basis, 
the  need  for  improved  local  health 
services,  public  school  facilities,  land 
use  controls  in  some  areas,  and  similar 
matters  are  typical  of  such  problems. 
On  the  broader  front  are  such  ques- 
tions as  the  most  appropriate  long  time 
program  for  agriculture,  tax  policies 
and  public  indebtedness  in  relation  to 
national  welfare,  the  proper  role  of 
this  country  in  helping  to  maintain  in- 
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ternational  stability  and  world  peace, 
and  many  others. 

All  these  involve  human  relation- 
ships, adjustments,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, some  compromise  between  the 
immediate  interests  of  individuals  and 
the  longer  time  interests  of  specific 
groups  and  society  as  a whole.  Rural 
people,  as  well  as  their  neighbors  in 
the  urban  areas,  are  seeking  help  in  de- 
fining and  solving  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  need  is  great.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  educational  service 
is  apparent.  The  challenge  must  be 
met. 

True,  these  public-policy  and  hu- 
man-relationship problems  are  less 
tangible  and  more  controversial  than 
most  of  the  problems  with  which  ex- 
tension has  traditionally  dealt.  But 
conclusions  must  and  will  be  reached. 
Arriving  at  the  best  possible  solutions 
is  of  basic  importance  to  the  farm  and 
the  home  and  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional welfare  according  to  American 
ideals.  Extension  has  a responsibility 
to  render  educational  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  such  problems.  This  as- 
sistance should  be  rendered  on  the 
basis  of  presenting  facts  and  alterna- 
tive procedures  fairly  in  the  educa- 
tional spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  course 
of  action  to  be  taken  should  be  left 
with  the  individuals  and  groups,  who 
will  weigh  the  facts  and  possible  al- 
ternative procedures  and  make  deci- 
sions in  the  light  of  their  own  interests 
and  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellows. 

Admittedly,  information  which 
would  generally  be  accepted  as  reliable 
has  not  always  been  readily  available 
in  reference  to  many  of  these  public- 
policy  type  of  problems.  Also,  the  na- 
ture of  these  problems  does  not  permit 
the  writing  of  specific  curative  pre- 
scriptions. However,  research  is  ex- 
panding in  these  areas.  This  should 
make  the  educational  task  easier.  But 
neither  extension  nor  the  public  can 
wait  on  research  to  provide  final  an- 
swers to  all  problems.  Many  of  them 
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must  be  met  in  some  way,  now.  Neither 
do  many  of  these  problems  stay 
solved — they  have  the  habit  of  recur- 
ring constantly  in  some  form.  They 
demand  continuing  attention. 

Extension,  then,  can  render  its  great- 
est potential  service  if  its  educational 
program  includes  not  only  the  more 
immediate  income  and  technical  prob- 
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lems  of  the  farm  and  home  which  the 
family  itself  can  solve,  but  also  those 
problems  which  have  to  be  approached 
through  governmental  or  other  group 
action.  These  two  sets  of  factors  con-, 
stitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric 
of  life.  Neither  without  the  other  can 
be  adapted  to  the  pattern  of  national 
welfare.  t 


Ill 


Department-College  Relationships 
in  Connection  With  Extension 
Work 

SUMMARY  The  colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  both  authorized  in  1862  and  both  given  certain  edu- 
cational and  research  functions.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  com- 
bined their  forces  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  carry 
education  to  farmers.  Since  then  functions  of  both  the  Department 
and  the  colleges  have  grown.  Certain  new  functions  require  the  De- 
partment to  deal  directly  with  farmers.  Though  all  general  educa- 
tional functions  belong  to  extension,  the  Department  will  continue 
to  have  to  conduct  certain  activities  in  the  States  of  semieducational 
nature.  Regarding  basic  educational  work  in  connection  with  de- 
partmental programs,  where  any  State  extension  service  cannot 
take  over  such  work  an  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  under  which 
the  Department  will  conduct  it.  The  1914  basic  “Memorandum  of 
Understanding”  is  still  sound  and  in  effect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  To  keep  mutually  informed  on  new  developments  quarterly 
meetings  should  be  held  between  representatives  of  the  Department 
and  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

2.  Annual  meetings  should  be  held  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  appropriate  committee  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Department  and  the  colleges  should  reach  agreements 
on  responsibilities  before  new  Department  programs  are  launched 
which  involve  education  in  the  States. 

4.  Department  agreements  with  other  State  agencies  involv- 
ing education  should  be  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  colleges. 

5.  The  Department  and  the  colleges  should  give  greater  assist- 
ance in  training  State  extension  workers. 


The  present  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
in  connection  with  extension  work  has 
evolved  through  34  years  of  coopera- 


tion in  this  field.  In  order  to  under- 
stand and  evaluate  the  present  rela- 
tionships it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly 
in  mind  certain  high  points  of  this 
history. 

Both  institutions,  the  Department 
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and  the  colleges,  were  established  in 
the  same  year — 1862. 

Although  originally  established  to 
render  somewhat  diflPerent  specific 
services,  these  institutions,  throughout 
the  intervening  years,  have  had  much 
in  common.  Each  is  dedicated  to  the 
same  common  purpose  of  rendering  as- 
sistance to  agriculture  and  those  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Each  has  had  educa- 
tional functions  from  the  beginning, 
although  in  somewhat  different  form. 
Each  eventually  engaged  in  extensive 
research  on  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Each  was  and  is  supported  by 
public  tax  monies.  The  success  of  the 
programs  of  each  is  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  active  participa- 
tion and  support  of  the  same  rural  peo- 
ple. A high  degree  of  collaboration  and 
integration  of  effort  is  therefore  essen- 
tial for  maximum  success. 

Their  Forces  Combined  in 
Extension  Work 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  cooperative  extension  work.  One  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  Department 
from  the  beginning  was  that  of  render- 
ing educational  and  informational 
services  to  rural  people.  The  Enabling 
Act  of  1862  states,  in  part:  “There 
shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
eral design  and  duties  of  which  shall 
be  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  in- 
formation on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word.” 
This  means  that  education  is  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  Department.  It 
is  also,  of  course,  the  major  purpose  of 
the  colleges. 

As  the  body  of  scientific  research  in- 
formation regarding  agriculture  in- 
creased in  significance,  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  undertook  various  measures  to 
relay  this  information  to  farmers  by 
more  direct  means  than  merely  cor- 
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respondence  and  circulation  of  pub- 
lished materials.  The  Department’s 
early  efforts  took  the  form  of  limited 
demonstrations  on  the  control  of  plant 
diseases.  The  college  efforts  took  the 
direction  of  participation  in  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  established  agri- 
cultural societies  and  of  farmers  insti- 
tutes. These  developments  grew  and 
received  such  attention  that  a demand 
was  created  for  more  intensive  on-the- 
farm  educational  services.  The  desir- 
ability of  coordinating  these  two  inde- 
pendent efforts  into  a single  unified 
and  expanded  service  was  apparent. 
As  a result  the  Congress  passed  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914  providing  for 
cooperative  extension  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is:  “To  pro- 
vide for  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  between  the  agricultural 
colleges  ^ * and  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.” 
Recognizing  the  similarity  of  basic  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  educational 
work  which  was  vested  in  each  of  these 
institutions  and  the  need  for  unifying 
such  work,  the  act  further  provides 
that  “Agricultural  extension  work 
* * shall  be  carried  on  in  co- 

operation with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture”  and  that 
“this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
act.” 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  re- 
veals that  the  basic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  colleges,  in  conducting 
cooperative  extension  work,  received 
rather  specific  consideration.  Con- 
gressman Lever  in  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  stated: 

* * * the  principles  involved  are 

those  of  cooperation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aiding  by  advice  and  assistance  in 
coordinating  effort  and  the  States  perform- 
ing the  more  important  details  of  local  work. 
This  bill  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  work  proposed  in  the 
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agricultural  college  and  provides  specifically 
for  the  adjustment  of  work  to  local  condi- 
tions through  a cooperative  relationship 
established  between  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Smith,  in  discussing  various 
proposals  as  to  administrative  respon- 
sibility, varying  from  joint  appoint- 
ment of  county  agents  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  colleges  to  a direct  grant- 
in-aid  to  the  colleges  as  under  the 
Moerrill  Act,  stated: 

The  final  result  of  the  conference  and 
study  was  the  adoption  of  a middle  course 
providing  cooperation,  with  the  power  to 
supervise  and  approve  the  line  of  work  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  leaving 
to  the  colleges  the  selection  of  the  agents. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  colleges  re- 
garding the  bill  under  consideration 
was  presented  by  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  then  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  who  stated: 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  we  should  get  closer 
together,  with  a better  organization,  a more 
efficient  expenditure  of  money,  and  a better 
understanding  than  ever  before.  These  col- 
leges and  stations  are  the  places  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  pouring  in 
money — for  50  years  in  the  colleges  and  25 
years  in  the  stations  * * * the  Fed- 

eral control  of  its  own  money  is  an  essential 
problem  and  a very  practical  situation.  If 
any  criticism  could  be  made  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  50  years  in  the  colleges  and 
stations,  I should  say  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  lack  of  careful  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  of  its  money.  * * * 

Now  comes  along  the  extension  field,  which 
admittedly  is  the  laro-est  area,  and  therefore 
the  least  subject  to  supervision,  in  which  it 
is  proposed  that  before  the  money  is  ex- 
pended the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rep- 
resenting the  Federal  Government,  and 
these  colleges,  representing  the  State  gov- 
ernments, shall  get  together  in  a friendly 
council  and  lay  out  the  projects,  and  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  human  agencies  can  provide, 
for  the  wise,  economical,  and  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  ^his  money.  Gentlemen,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  wisest  feature  of  the  whole  matter  and 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  alike.  And  so,  speaking  for  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  I 


should  say  without  hesitation  that  that  is  a 
very  desirable  and  wise  feature. 

These  facts  show  beyond  question 
that  the  extension  work  in  the  States 
was  intended  to  be  cooperative,  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  pro- 
vide national  leadership  for  the  work, 
and  was  to  have  oversight  and  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  for  it.  It  is 
also  clear  that  plans  for  carrying  on 
the  work  were  to  be  developed  co- 
operatively and  that  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work  was  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  extension 
services. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  of 

1914 

In  accordance  with  the  viewpoints 
expressed  above,  representatives  of  the 
colleges  and  the  Department  jointly 
developed  a memorandum  of  agree- 
ment detailing  the  part  to  be  played  by 
each  institution  in  this  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  great  mutual  interest.  This 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  and  subsequently  was  jointly 
signed  and  continued  in  effect  in  all 
but  two  of  the  States.  This  agreement 
is  still  in  effect  today  and  its  principles 
have  been  generally  followed  in  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  cooperative 
extension  work. 

With  respect  to  relationships,  this 
agreement  provides  as  follows: 

1.  The  Agricultural  college  agrees: 

(a)  To  organize  and  maintain  at  said 
college  a definite  and  distinct  administrative 
division  for  the  management  and  conduct 
of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  with  a responsible  leader  selected 
by  the  college  and  satisfactory  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

(b)  To  administer  through  such  exten- 
sion division  thus  organized  any  and  all 
funds  it  has  or  may  hereafter  receive  for 
such  work  from  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  by  allot- 
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merit  from  its  board  of  control,  or  from  any 
other  source. 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  all  extension 
work  in  agriculture  or  home  economics 
which  said  Department  is  or  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  conduct  in  the 
State. 

2.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agrees : 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a State  Relations 
Committee  or  a State  Relations  Service 
(now  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment) which  shall  represent  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  general  supervision  of  all  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  which  the  Department 
shall  participate  in  the  State,  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Department’s  business  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  all  funds 
provided  to  the  states  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act. 

(b)  To  conduct  in  cooperation  with  the 
college  all  demonstration  and  other  forms  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  which  the  Department  is  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  conduct  in  the  State. 

These  provisions  established  the 
policy  of  making  this  Federal  assistance 
in  the  field  of  education,  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  particular  State,  avail- 
able to  rural  people  in  cooperation 
with  State  institutions,  and  admin- 
istered by  them  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

The  size  of  the  extension  program 
in  its  first  years  was  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  with  that  of  today.  So 
was  the  program  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  col- 
leges. The  Department’s  budget  for 
1915  was  approximately  25  million  dol- 
lars. The  colleges  in  that  year  had  only 
2.1  million  dollars  of  State  and  local 
money  available  for  extension  work. 
This  combined  with  1.5  million  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  made  a total  exten- 
sion operating  budget  for  that  year  of 
3.6  million  dollars. 

In  the  third  of  a century  which  has 
elapsed  since  1914  the  pattern  of  agri- 
culture has  become  infinitely  more 
complex.  Difficulties  began  to  be  rec- 
ognized shortly  after  the  close  of  the 


first  world  war,  which  resulted  in  farm- 
ers demanding  additional  services  and 
action  by  the  Federal  Government.  As 
a consequence  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  the  Department  by  the 
Congress  have  been  greatly  expanded. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  appropriation 
and  loan  authorization  of  1,239  million 
dollars  for  work  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948,  as  contrasted  with  the  25 
million  dollars  available  in  1915.  In- 
cluded now,  in  addition  to  programs 
designed  for  the  acquiring  and  diffus- 
ing of  useful  information,  are  programs 
providing  many  services  and  perform- 
ing functions  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  farmers  and  the  public. 
These  programs  are  too  well  known  to 
require  listing  here.  The  administra- 
tion of  such  programs  by  the  Depart- 
ment, as  directed  by  Congress,  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  expanded  direct  deal- 
ings between  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  individual  farmers  on  a very 
broad  front. 

During  this  same  period  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  also  greatly  ex- 
panded and  their  extension  divisions 
have  grown  apace. 

By  the  early  1930’s  when  new  agri- 
cultural programs  were  being  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  the  extension 
service  had  agents  in  over  three-fourths 
of  the  counties.  These  agents  had  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  farmers  and 
had  developed  the  ability  to  organize 
farmers  for  action  where  circumstances 
required  it.  They  were  therefore  relied 
upon  very  heavily  by  the  Department 
for  help  in  launching  many  of  these 
newly  authorized  programs,  and  spe- 
cial funds  were  made  available  by  the 
Department  to  enable  the  State  ex- 
tension services  to  provide  such  agents 
in  all  counties.  In  some  States  county 
extension  agents  were  called  upon  to 
render  services  of  an  administrative  or 
operational  nature  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  work  envisaged  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  At  the  same  time  all  these 
programs  required  some  educational 
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and  informational  efforts  which  were 
an  appropriate  responsibility  of  ex- 
tension agents,  as  local  representatives 
of  both  the  colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment, in  conducting  educational  work 
with  rural  people. 

That  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  also  experienced  expansion 
during  this  period  is  reflected  by  its 
budget  from  all  sources  of  58.5  million 
dollars  in  1948  as  contrasted  with  3.6 
million  in  1915. 

Need  for  Clarifying  Functions 
and  Responsibilities 
of  Different  Agencies 

Out  of  these  circumstances  some 
confusion  and  some  misunderstandings 
developed  between  representatives  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  working 
directly  with  farmers  and  extension 
representatives  working  with  the  same 
farmers.  Perplexing  questions  arose  as 
to  the  border  lines  between  agency 
program  administration  and  extension 
education.  Most  of  these  relationship 
problems  could  not  be  forseen  at  the 
time  of  the  1914  agreement.  In  some 
instances  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
the  extent  specific  departmental  pro- 
grams were  primarily  educational,  or 
what  features  were  educational  and 
what  were  noneducational  in  major 
respects.  In  some  instances  specific 
agreements,  within  the  framework  of 
the  over-all  memorandum,  relative  to 
particular  agency  program  operations 
and  extension  responsibilities  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  colleges,  or  departmental 
agencies  and  the  extension  service,  at- 
tempting to  define  appropriate  rela- 
tionships. To  the  extent  uncertainties 
in  regard  to  any  of  these  matters  pre- 
vail, inefficiences  may  result  and  the 
total  effective  service  to  rural  people 
may  be  lessened. 

As  has  been  indicated,  by  law,  by 
agreement,  and  by  common  interpre- 
tation, the  function  of  extension  is  that 
of  education.  The  Smith-Lever  Act 


stated:  “That  Cooperative  Agricul- 
tural Extension  work  shall  consist  of 
the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  to  persons  not  at- 
tending or  resident  in  said  colleges  in 
the  several  communities,  and  impart- 
ing to  such  persons  information  on  said 
subjects  through  field  demonstrations, 
publications,  and  otherwise.”  A reso- 
lution of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  on  this  point 
recorded  in  November  1922  stated: 
“The  wording  and  meaning  of  the 
above  section  is  clear  and  definite.  The 
work  of  county  agents,  home  demon- 
stration agents,  boys  and  girls  club 
agents,  specialists,  and  other  extension 
employees  is  strictly  educational,  since 
the  act  provides  for  the  giving  of  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstra- 
tion.” 

The  importance  of  this  educational 
activity  is  such  that,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  urgency,  only  basically  edu- 
cational functions  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Any  other  assignments  tend  to  confuse 
and  weaken  the  educational  effort.  All 
general  educational  programs  of  the 
Department  should  be  carried  to  rural 
people  through  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service. 

The  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by 
the  Congress  which  go  beyond  educa- 
tion. These  include  research,  which 
does  not  require  direct  dealing  with 
individual  farmers  in  most  instances. 
They  also  include  the  various  opera- 
tional-type programs  previously  men- 
tioned which  require  a certain  amount 
of  informational  or  educational  work 
and  which  constitute  such  an  integral 
part  of  program  operations  that  they 
cannot  be  practicably  separated.  Ex- 
amples of  such  circumstances  are  the 
informational  or  educational  work  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  by  the 
Department  of  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  other  lending  programs ; 
marketing-quota  and  price-support 
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programs ; regulatory  activities ; and 
others  where  the  facts  may  not  be  quite 
so  obvious.  Even  in  connection  with 
such  programs  there  are  general  edu- 
cational functions  of  a supporting  na- 
ture which  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
If,  however,  any  State  extension  service 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility for  such  work  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  relieved  of  its  responsibility, 
under  its  mandate  from  Congress,  for 
seeing  that  such  work  is  done.  In  such 
instances  a joint  review  of  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  should  be  made  and 
arrangements  worked  out  between  the 
Department  and  the  State  extension 
service  involved  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment would  carry  on  such  work.  Such 
action  should  not  weaken  the  coopera- 
tive relationship  in  other  fields.  Rather 
the  development  of  such  arrangements 
should  strengthen  the  cooperative  re- 
lationship through  providing  means  to 
take  care  of  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  areas  where  programs  of 
extension  and  other  agencies  border 
closely  on  each  other,  even  though 
there  is  a minimum  of  duplication  of 
effort.  Were  this  not  true  there  would 
be  gaps  left  unfilled  which  might  be 
equally  troublesome.  Since  each  pro- 
gram, to  be  effective,  must  reach  in- 
dividual farmers  and  influence  their 
farm  operations,  this  presents  a prob- 
lem of  coordination.  Through  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  cooperation,  appro- 
priate lines  of  demarcation  can  be 
found. 

The  committee  feels,  therefore,  de- 
spite any  difficulties  which  may  have 
been  experienced  in  recent  years  in 
operating  under  the  arrangements 
stipulated  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  of  1914,  that  this 
memorandum  is  an  adequate  state- 
ment as  to  the  basic  partnership  or 
cooperative  relationships  between  the 
Department  and  the  State  colleges  in 
the  conduct  of  cooperative  extension 
work.  It  is  further  believed  that  this 


memorandum  is  fundamentally  sound. 
When  it  is  adhered  to,  all  educational 
programs  within  the  States  for  which 
the  Department  has  a responsibility 
will  be  carried  on  through  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture. 

It  should  be  repeated,  however,  that 
many  programs  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment involve  definite  action  including 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  or 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
by  citizens  who  participate  in  or  re- 
ceive benefits  from  those  programs. 
Obviously  agencies  responsible  for  con- 
ducting-such programs  must  have  au- 
thority to  publish  information  about 
the  programs  and  the  basic  facts  re- 
garding them,  as  well  as  authority  to 
publish  the  rules  and  regulations  in- 
volved and  to  explain  their  meaning. 
While  the  operating  agency  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  type  of  in- 
formation, the  extension  service  is 
responsible  for  extending  this  informa- 
tion in  appropriate  ways.  But  the  ex- 
tension service  must  respect  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  operating  agency  for  the 
rules  and  their  interpretation  and  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based. 

Suggestions  for  Improving 
Relationships 

As  a means  of  bringing  about  the 
closest  cooperation  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  steps  be  taken: 

1 . The  Committee  on  Extension  Or- 
ganization and  poliey  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities should  continue  to  meet  with 
the  Director  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
Department  at  least  every  3 months. 
At  such  meetings  current  developments 
in  programs  and  relationships  should 
be  reviewed  to  the  end  that  each  may 
keep  fully  informed  in  these  fields.  The 
Director  of  Extension  Work  of  the  De- 
partment should  bring  to  the  commit- 
tee developments  in  the  Department 
programs  or  operations  which  are  of 
interest  to  them. 
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Either  immediately  before  or  after 
such  meetings  with  the  Director  of 
Extension  work  in  the  Department  the 
Committee  on  Extension  Organization 
and  Policy  should  also  meet  with  the 
proposed  Department  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  chapter  V to  discuss  the 
current  situation  and  any  needed  ad- 
justments in  programs  or  policies  which 
should  be  given  mutual  consideration. 

2.  At  least  annually  a duly  author- 
ized committee  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
review  developments  and  consider  any 
program  or  relationship  questions 
which  are  or  may  become  problems. 
In  such  conferences  [a)  all  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and 
the  colleges  which  are  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  which  involve  educational 
activities  within  the  States  should  be 
reviewed;  and  {h)  all  contemplated 
programs  having  these  same  charac- 
teristics should  be  reviewed  in  advance 
to  establish  a broad  policy  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  and  the 
colleges  with  respect  to  such  programs. 
At  an  early  meeting  this  group  should 
review  all  existing  detailed  agreements 
between  the  Department,  or  any  of  its 
agencies,  and  the  extension  service, 
and  in  the  light  of  such  review  jointly 
approve  such  agreements,  revise  them 
as  necessary,  or  abrogate  any  that  are 
not  currently  appropriate  or  effective. 

3.  In  addition  to  such  discussions  on 
the  national  level,  discussions  are 
needed  State  by  State  between  the  De- 
partment and.  the  colleges  before  any 
new  program  is  launched  by  the  De- 
partment which  involves  educational 
activity  within  the  States.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  colleges  should  make  a 
sincere  attempt  to  work  out  a mutually 
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satisfactory  basis  for  cari^dng  on  such 
educational  activities.  If  a particular 
State  college  in  any  instance  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  participate  in  any  such 
program  which  the  Congress  has 
directed  the  Department  to  provide, 
the  Department  should  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  program  in  that  State 
without  a cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  college. 

4.  When  any  programs  contem- 
plated by  the  Department  involve  edu- 
cational activities  and  require  the  co- 
operation of  other  State  agencies,  such 
as  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
State  conservation  commissions,  and 
the  like,  the  working  out  of  satisfactory 
relationships  with  such  agencies  should 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  land- 
grant  college.  In  those  instances  where 
the  Department  entered  into  working 
arrangements  with  such  State  agencies 
prior  to  1914,  the  validity  of  such  ar- 
rangements is  recognized.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  principle  outlined 
should  be  observed  in  these  instances 
insofar  as  circumstances  make  it  feas- 
ible. 

5.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
research  and  technical  workers  in  the 
Department  and  the  colleges  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  extension  workers, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  States. 
Through  such  means  the  effectiveness 
of  both  the  research  and  technical 
workers  and  extension  workers  can  be 
materially  enhanced  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  both  multiplied.  Such  activity 
can  greatly  speed  up  the  adoption  of 
new  approved  practices. 

To  this  end  financial  and  other  pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  carefully 
planned  travel  by  State  extension  spe- 
cialists and  supervisors  to  other  States 
and  to  Washington  for  appropriate 
conferences  and  demonstrations. 


IV 


Extension  Relations 


With  Other  Agencies  and  Groups 


SUMMARY Extension  has  and  should  continue  to  expand  its 
effectiveness  by  working  with  organized  groups  and  other  agencies 
of  Government.  Relations  with  such  groups  and  agencies  have  gen- 
erally been  excellent.  However,  some  improvements  are  needed. 
Though  close  cooperation  with  general  farm  organizations  is  highly 
desirable,  formal  operating  relationships  with  such  organizations  are 
considered  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  should  review  their 
1928  memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  relationships  be- 
tween extension  and  vocational  Agriculture  and  home  economics,  to 
see  if  reported  misunderstanding  cannot  be  eliminated.  Better  co- 
operation is  needed  in  certain  Western  States  between  extension  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  regarding  work  with  settlers  of  newly 
irrigated  lands.  For  maximum  service  to  rural  people  in  the  counties, 
all  agencies  and  groups  working  in  the  field  of  agriculture  should  join 
together  with  farm  people  to  build  a county-wide  program.  Exten- 
sion should  take  educational  leadership  in  discussing  such  an  ap- 
proach. All  agricultural  agencies  in  each  county  should,  where  pos- 
sible, be  housed  in  the  same  building. 


ONE  of  the  lessons  the  extension 
service  learned  early  in  its 
history  was  that  it  could  not 
rely  solely  upon  county  extension 
agents  working  directly  with  individual 
farm  families  if  it  was  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  expected  of  it.  This  method 
was  too  slow.  Or,  putting  it  another 
way,  there  were  too  many  farm  families 
for  the  limited  number  of  extension 
workers  to  assist  each  personally.  Other 
methods  had  to  be  found  or  developed. 
In  their  efforts  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  effectively  reaching  more  people 
extension  workers  soon  learned  the 
value  of  working  with  existing  organ- 
ized groups,  or,  where  no  appropriate 
organized  group  existed,  of  stimulating 
the  formation  of  such.  By  this  means 


extension  has  been  able  to  reach  ef- 
fectively miany  more  people  than  other- 
wise would  be  possible.  This  technique 
also  encourages  local  leadership,  self 
reliance,  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
those  assisted. 

Extension  Encourages 
Group  Action 

In  this  process  extension  workers 
encouraged  rural  people  to  form  or- 
ganized groups.  Home  Demonstration 
and  4-H  Clubs  are  examples  of  such 
groups  whose  basic  function  is  educa- 
tion. 

Others  combine  education  with  spe- 
cific services.  Examples  of  such  are 
crop  and  livestock  improvement  as- 
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sociations,  whose  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  improved  varieties  of 
seeds  and  purebred  livestock  and  to 
promote  their  distribution.  Similarily 
extension  workers  have  also  given  edu- 
cational assistance  in  the  formation  of 
cooperatives  where  they  seemed  ap- 
propriate and  desirable. 

It  is  entirely  proper  for  extension 
workers  to  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams for  such  groups  both  in  the  proc- 
ess of  organization  and  subsequent 
thereto.  Such  efforts  should  be  re- 
stricted, however,  to  educational  work 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend 
into  rendering  a personal  service  to 
such  groups.  Such  personal-service  ac- 
tivities are  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  extension  work.  This  fact  was 
recognized  early  in  extension  history 
and  in  1922  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  a statement  relative  to  such 
activities  on  the  part  of  county  agents. 
The  key  sentence  in  that  statement  is 
worthy  of  reemphasis  here.  It  stated: 

They  (county  agents)  may  not  properly 
act  as  organizers  for  farmers’  associations; 
conduct  membership  campaigns;  solicit 
membership ; edit  organization  publications ; 
manage  cooperative  business  enterprises;  en- 
gage in  commercial  activities;  act  as  finan- 
cial or  business  agents;  or  take  part  in  any 
of  the  work  of  farmers’  organizations,  or  of 
an  individual  farmer,  which  is  outside  of 
their  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  and  by  the 
approved  projects  governing  their  work. 

That  statement  is  sound  and  should 
be  carefully  observed  by  all  extension 
workers. 

"^Relationships  With 

General  Farm  Organizations 

Another  type  of  farmers’  organiza- 
tion with  which  extension  work  has 
been  associated  in  one  way  or  another 
over  the  years  is  the  general  farm  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  National 
Grange,  the  Farmers  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. The  first  two  of  these  general  farm 

*Dissenting  opinion  to  this  section  found 
on  p.  23. 


organizations  were  established  several 
years  before  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  each  functioned 
largely  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Generally  speaking  neither  of 
these  organizations  has  had  a legal 
or  organizational  affiliation  with  the 
Extension  Service  as  such.  However, 
both  have  had  a common  interest  with 
extension  in  desiring  to  improve  the 
educational  services  for  rural  people. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  simultaneously  with 
the  Extension  Service.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  purpose  for  which  county 
farm  bureaus  were  organized  was  to 
promote  education  for  farm  people 
through  an  extension  service.  Progres- 
sive farmers  who  desired  the  help  of  a 
trained  agriculturist  organized  county 
farm  bureaus  to  employ  local  agents 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  development 
of  sound  agricultural  programs  and  in 
making  technical  information  available 
to  farmers.  A strong  impetus  was  given 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  movement  by  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and 
by  the  fact  that  several  State  legisla- 
tures, in  authorizing  State  participa- 
tion in  cooperative  extension  work, 
stipulated  that  county  farm  bureaus 
should  or  could  be  formed  to  serve  as 
local  groups  to  sponsor  and  direct  ex- 
tension work. 

By  1920  a sufficient  number  of 
county  farm  bureaus  had  organized  on 
a State  basis  to  lead  to  the  organization 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. By  this  time,  also,  several  State 
farm  bureaus  had  developed  commer- 
cial activities  and,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  became 
quite  active  in  promoting  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  These  devel- 
opments created  a need  for  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  the  extension 
service  as  a public  educational  agency 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  as  a rapidly 
developing  private  organization.  In 
1921  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration entered  into  an  agreement 
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enunciating  the  policies  to  govern  the 
relationships  between  extension  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  defining  the 
proper  field  of  activity  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents.  This  is  known  as  the 
True-Howard  Agreement.  Wherever 
this  agreement  has  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to  no  specific  relationship  diffi- 
culties have  arisen. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
agreement  restricted  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  these  two  organizations  to  the 
promotion  of  the  extension  programs  in 
the  counties,  and  prohibited  county 
agents  from  participating  in  other 
activities  of  the  farm  bureaus,  criti- 
cisms continue  to  prevail.  Other  farm 
organizations  feel  that  in  those  States 
where  there  is  a cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  farm  bureaus  and 
the  county  extension  units,  either  by 
virtue  of  State  law  or  by  voluntary 
agreement,  a situation  is  created  which 
gives  or  appears  to  give  an  advantage 
to  this  one  farm  organization.  Other 
farm  organizations  maintain  that  it  is 
wrong  in  principle  for  a public  agency 
such  as  the  extension  service  to  be 
identified  in  its  operations,  either 
legally  or  on  a voluntary  basis,  with  a 
private  organization  engaged  in  com- 
mercial activities  or  in  influencing 
legislation.  Other  groups  have  ex- 
pressed a similar  concern  and  have 
stated  that  this  association  of  the  ex- 
tension service  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  the  extension  service 
as  well. 

This  committee  is  aware  of  the  pub- 
lic service  county  farm  bureaus  have 
rendered  in  fostering  extension  work 
in  many  areas.  It  also  appreciates  the 
splendid  support  given  extension  work 
by  State  and  county  farm  bureaus  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Such  support  is  needed  and  de- 
sired— as  is  the  support  and  interest  of 
other  organized  groups  of  farmers.  It 
recognizes,  also,  that  there  has  been  a 
definite  trend  toward  the  elimination 
of  specific  operating  relationships  be- 
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tween  the  two  agencies.  Today  such 
relationships  exist  in  only  a few  States, 
among  which  only  seven  States  have 
laws  which  still  require  local  sponsor- 
ship of  extension  work  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  a county  farm  bureau. 
However,  even  if  the  operating  rela- 
tionships in  States  where  they  do  pre- 
vail are  of  the  finest,  and  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aforementioned  agrees 
ment,  it  is  recognized  that  other  States 
feel  the  adverse  reactions  currently 
manifest  regarding  these  relationships. 
They  are  somewhat  detrimental  to  ex- 
tension work  in  other  States. 

This  committee  expresses  its  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  sound  public  policy 
for  extension  to  give  preferred  service 
to  any  farm  organization  or  to  be  in  a 
position  of  being  charged  with  such 
actions.  The  committee  is  further  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  for  any  formal  operating  re- 
lationships between  the  Extension 
Service  and  any  general  farm  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be 
discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

It  is  appreciated  that  this  is  a matter 
involved  in  the  field  of  State  rights. 
However,  this  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  best  interests  of  extension - 
work,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  farmers 
themselves  will  be  served  when  all  legal 
connections  and  exclusive  operating 
arrangements  between  farm  bureaus 
and  the  extension  service  are  discon- 
tinued. It  is  recommended  that  exten- 
sion service  offieials  and  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  in  the  States  concerned  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter.  The  ex- 
tension service  can  function  most  ef- 
fectively only  when  it  is  recognized  as 
a public  agency  available  to  and  op-' 
erating  in  the  interests  of  all  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Extension  Relations  With 
Smith-Hughes  Education 

The  breadth  of  extension  activities 
brings  extension  workers  into  close  as- 
sociation with  many  other  govern-  * 
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mental  and  private  agencies  rendering 
a service  to  or  working  with  rural 
people.  Examples  of  such  agencies  are 
State  departments  of  agriculture  or 
bureaus  of  markets,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  bankers  associations,  commer- 
cial clubs.  State  departments  of  health, 
and  State  departments  of  education. 
In  the  main  operating  relationships  be- 
tween such  agencies  and  the  extension 
service  have  been  worked  out  over  the 
years  on  a mutually  satisfactory  basis. 
Where  such  is  not  the  case,  difficulties 
involved  are  usually  of  a local  nature 
and  must  be  solved  on  a local  basis.  A 
continued  harmonious  and  effective 
working  relationship  between  extension 
and  such  agencies  is  desirable  in  all  ac- 
tivities of  such  agencies  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  rural 
people  and  in  connection  with  which 
extension  can  make  a contribution. 
The  joint  efforts  thus  developed  can 
frequently  make  for  a much  greater 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
than  can  be  expected  from  each  group 
operating  independently. 

Close  and  harmonious  operating  re- 
lationships between  extension  workers 
and  local  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  are  partic- 
ularly essential.  Vocational  education 
in  these  fields  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  was  inaugurated  3 years  after  the 
establishment  of  Smith-Lever  exten- 
sion work.  Workers  in  both  fields  are 
public  servants  engaged  in  educational 
work  many  times  both  with  the  same 
individuals.  And  both  services  are 
maintained  by  public  tax  monies.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  each  does, 
some  possibility  exists  for  overlapping 
of  functions  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween workers.  Where  such  have 
developed  they  usually  have  centered 
around  two  fields : ( 1 ) Participation 
of  rural  youth  in  extension-sponsored 
4-H  Club  work  while  the  young  people 
are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  super- 
vised projects  under  vocational  teach- 
ers, and  ( 2 ) the  dividing  line  between 
adult  programs  carried  on  under  ex- 


tension work  and  the  systematic  class- 
room work  for  adults  as  provided  for 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  former, 
statements  are  made  that  in  some  in- 
stances rural  youth  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional classes  are  advised  by  their 
teachers  not  to  join  4— H Clubs,  even 
though  different  projects  would  be 
used  in  the  supervised  training  under 
the  vocational  program  and  that  of  the 
4— H Club;  also  that  some  county  ex- 
tension workers  discourage  4-H 
members  from  enrolling  in  vocational 
classes.  In  connection  with  the  adult 
work,  statements  are  made  to  the  effect 
that  vocational  teachers  sometimes 
sponsor  and  direct  activities  in  their 
communities  which  are  not  definite 
parts  of  systematic  classroom  work, 
thus  overlapping  the  responsibilities  of 
extension  workers;  or  that  county  ex- 
tension workers  conduct  training 
schools  for  adults  on  an  organized  basis 
comparable  to  vocational  training 
classes. 

Such  statements  are  not  only  current 
but  have  been  in  evidence  throughout 
most  of  the  history  of  the  two  agencies. 
This  committee  has  not  had  the  facili- 
ties to  investigate  the  validity  of  these 
statements.  It  feels  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  operating  relationships  be- 
tween extension  forces  and  those  of 
vocational  education  are  quite  satis- 
factory and  in  the  public  interest. 
However,  in  view  of  continual  reports 
of  State  and  local  misunderstanding, 
the  committee  recommends  ( 1 ) that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  jointly  re- 
view the  1928  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  relative  to  Smith- 
Hughes  and  Smith-Lever  relationships 
and  (2)  that  they  take  such  steps  as 
appear  appropriate  to  insure  that  there 
is  effective  and  harmonious  integra- 
tion of  work  under  these  two  acts. 
Similar  action  should  be  taken  by 
directors  of  extension  and  the  direc- 
tors of  vocational  education  in  each 
State. 
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In  no  event  should  duplication  of 
functions  or  jurisdictional  disputes  be 
allowed  to  develop.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  job  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  is  to  con- 
duct its  educational  work  through 
demonstrations,  meetings,  bulletins, 
radio,  individual  counseling,  and  other 
means.  This  involves  work  conducted 
on  an  out-of-school  basis  with  adult 
men  and  women,  older  youth,  and  boys 
and  girls  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Voca- 
tional education,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  function  of  providing  instruc- 
tion to  adults  and  youth  meeting  in 
regularly  organized  classes  covering  a 
definite  period  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion. These  distinctions  should  be  care- 
fully observed  by  both  educational 
agencies. 

Relations  With  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
evidence  of  an  operational  problem  in- 
volving the  extension  services  of  some 
of  the  Western  States  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  problem  arises  from 
an  apparent  Bureau  policy  of  provid- 
ing direct  educational  services  to  proj- 
ect settlers.  These  services  duplicate  a 
part  of  extension  work.  Hence  exten- 
sion must  either  withhold  its  program 
from  such  project  settlers  or  be  a party 
to  a duplication  of  public  services.  If 
extension  programs  are  withheld,  these 
project  settlers  will  be  denied  types  of 
educational  assistance  available  to 
other  farm  families  in  the  area.  This 
might  also  result  in  failure  to  integrate 
properly  the  agriculture  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  into  the  agri- 
cultural program  of  the  broader  local 
area. 

The  situation,  therefore,  calls  for 
full  interagency  cooperation,  not  alone 
in  the  public  interest  but  particularly 
in  the  interest  of  settlers  on  the  Bureau 
projects.  Such  cooperation  should 
make  it  possible  for  settlers  to  receive 


the  same  services  as  other  farmers  and 
in  addition  any  special  services  re- 
quired by  the  peculiar  demands  of  ir- 
rigation agriculture. 

Responsibility  for  Encouraging 
Coordinated  Approach 
to  Community  Problems 

During  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  been  a substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  both  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  working 
with  rural  people.  Since  the  basic  ob- 
jectives and  methods  of  these  agencies 
and  organizations  are  frequently  simi- 
lar, rural  people  have  sometimes  been 
uncertain  as  to  what  each  agency  and 
group  was  trying  to  accomplish  and 
what  the  relationships  were  between 
them.  Furthermore,  the  several  agen- 
cies and  organizations  generally  tend 
to  work  independently  of  each  other 
when  approaching  farm  and  com- 
munity problems,  so  local  people  have 
been  inclined  to  view  many  of  them  as 
carrying  on  duplicative  functions. 

Experience  in  widely  scattered  coun- 
ties representing  all  the  major  farm 
areas  of  the  country  strongly  suggest 
that  when  agencies  utilizing  voluntary 
and  democratic  procedures  find  a way 
to  coordinate  their  programs  so  that 
each  makes  its  full  and  rightful  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  rural  prob- 
lems, the  following  results  become 
evident : 

1.  The  agencies  and  local  people  jointly 
analyze  needs  and  evolve  plans  for  meeting 
them.  These  efforts  utilize  to  the  fullest  the 
resources  of  the  people  themselves  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  and  bring  agency  resources 
to  the  communities  in  a coordinated 
manner. 

2.  There  is  a much  higher  participation 
of  the  local  people  in  agency  programs. 

3.  Leadership  responsibilities  of  both 
agency  representatives  and  local  people  are 
more  clearly  defined. 

4.  The  morale  of  both  agency  personnel 
and  local  leadership  is  high. 

5.  The ’people  are  better  served. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  record  to 
conclude  that  agency  and  organization 
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coordination  and  integration  with  lo- 
cal needs  succeed  best  when  it  evolves 
voluntarily  and  democratically.  To  be 
sure,  it  may  and  should  be  facilitated 
by  top  agency  and  organization  policy 
support,  but  the  record  seems  clear  that 
it  cannot  be  done  solely  by  enactment 
of  legislation  or  issuance  of  directions. 

Voluntary  cooperation  is  greatly 
facilitated  through  having  agency  rep- 
resentatives located  in  close  proximity. 
Consideration  should  be  given,  there- 
fore, to  housing  all  agricultural  agen- 
cies in  one  building  wherever  such 
facilities  can  be  provided. 

Although  the  bringing  about  of 
agency  and  organization  coordination 
and  integrated  working  relationships 
with  communities  should  not  be  the 


sole  charge  of  any  one  agency,  cer- 
tainly extension  has,  and  should  ag- 
gressively assume,  responsibility  for 
educational  leadership  in  discussing 
the  idea.  Through  informal  methods, 
it  should  encourage  the  agencies  and 
organizations  at  the  county  level  to 
come  together  and  explore  ways  and 
means  for  best  developing  systematic, 
cooperative  programs,  and  unified 
working  relationships  with  communi- 
ties and  families.  Unless  this  is  done, 
there  will  remain  uncertainty  and  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  different  groups.  More  impor- 
tant, the  people  will  be  deprived  of 
maximum  help  in  meeting  a wide  range 
of  problems  which  can  best  be  solved 
through  unified  approach. 


Statement  of  Exception  to  Rec ommendation  on  Relations  with 

Farm  Organizations 


I am  in  substantial  accord  with  all  but 
this  section  of  the  report.  I do  not  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  committee  that 
“.  . . it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
any  formal  operating  relationships  between 
the  extension  service  and  any  general  farm 
organization  to  be  discontinued  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.”  I also  disagree  with 
the  categorical  statement  that  “formal  op- 
erating relationships  with  such  organiza- 
tions are  considered  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.”  And  I do  not  subscribe  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  committee  in  support  of 
these  statements.  I agree  with  the  report 
that  “close  cooperation  with  general  farm 
organizations  is  highly  desirable”  and  I see 
no  sound  reason  for  prohibiting  formal 
agreements  clearly  defining  the  joint  and 
several  responsibilities  of  the  cooperating 
parties,  their  rights  and  limitations. 

Denial  of  opportunity  for  farm  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  vio- 
lates one  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Lever  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
legal  machinery  for  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  in  a program 
to  help  farmers  help  themselves.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  concept,  some  State  legislatures 
required  the  establishment  of  county  organ- 
izations to  guarantee  local  sponsorship.  In 


many  States  where  this  was  not  compulsory, 
organizations  were  established  bearing  dif- 
ferent names,  such  as  crop  improvement  as- 
sociations, soil  improvement  associations, 
farm  bureaus,  and  other  names,  all  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  These  organizations  gave 
the  extension  service  an  anchorage  at  the 
local  level  and  local  support  that  in  all  fair- 
ness must  be  given  credit  for  much  of  the 
success  of  the  extension  service. 

The  report  recognizes  the  great  value  of 
local  organizations  to  the  extension  service 
in  these  words:  “By  this  means  extension 
has  been  able  to  reach  effectively  many 
more  people  than  otherwise  would  be  pos- 
sible. This  technique  also  encourages  local 
leadership,  self-reliance,  and  initiative  on 
the  part  of  those  assisted.” 

That  an  active,  vital  county  educational 
program  which  “encourages  local  leader- 
ship, self  reliance,  and  initiative”  should  at- 
tract the  forward-looking  farmers  of  the 
community  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  when  such  men  were  banded 
together,  their  thinking  would  find  expres- 
sion in  other  than  purely  educational  proj- 
ects. In  many  States,  these  organizations 
have  grown  into  strong  corporate  organiza- 
tions. Through  their  many  subsidiaries,  they 
offer  superior  facilities  for  putting  sound 
teachings  into  practice  and  for  performing 
many  other  services  for  their  members.  The 
committee  report  recognizes  the  obligation 
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of  the  extension  service  to  give  educational 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  such  co- 
operatives when  it  seems  appropriate  and 
desirable. 

In  my  own  State,  county  farm  bureaus 
and  county  home  bureaus,  with  which  the 
extension  service  has  formal  operating  agree- 
ments for  local  sponsorship  of  the  educa- 
tional program,  contributed  a total  of  $582,- 
997  toward  the  support  of  extension  work 
last  year.  The  agreements  with  these  county 
organizations  are  drawn  in  such  a way  as 
to  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Smith-Lever  law  and  are  specific  as  to  re- 
strictions prescribed  by  the  True-Howard 
agreement.  These  agreements  with  county 
organizations  are  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
fact  that  sponsorship  of  a program  of  real 
worth  to  all  farm  people  may  have  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  these  organizations  is  not  a 
very  good  reason  for  believing  that  operat- 
ing relationship  with  them  is  wrong  in 
principle. 

I believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  True- 
Howard  agreement  are  sound  and  in  the 
public  interest  and  should  be  adhered  to  by 
all  parties  to  operating  agreements.  I agree 
with  the  report  that  “Wherever  this  agree- 
ment has  been  strictly  adhered  to  no  specific 
relationship  difficulties  have  arisen.”  I be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  sound  procedure  when 
some  specific  relationship  difficulty  does 
arise  to  determine  in  what  respect  the  True- 
Howard  agreement  has  been  violated  and 
correct  the  situation  rather  than  repudiate 
the  agreement  and  the  whole  philosophy 
underlying  it. 

I believe  that  extension  work  cannot  be 
of  maximum  effectiveness  and  influence 
without  some  type  of  cooperating  organiza- 
tion at  the  local  level.  I also  believe  that 
the  local  organization  that  contributes  to  the 
financial  support  of  this  program  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  merely  advisory  or- 
ganizations. I also  believe  that  a dollar 
contributed  locally,  and  spent  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  contributor,  goes  a lot  further 
and  has  a much  more  wholesome  psycholog- 
ical influence  than  a tax  dollar  collected 
from  the  same  source  after  it  has  traveled  to 
Washington  and  what  is  left  of  it  comes  back 
again. 

I am  a firm  believer  in  grants-in-aid  for 
many  purposes,  but  I believe  the  principle 
of  requiring  those  aided  to  make  some  con- 
tribution is  sound  in  all  such  grants  all  along 
the  line  from  international  relationships, 
such  as  the  European  Recovery  Program,  to 
local  educational  programs.  The  only  way 
such  relationships  can  be  safeguarded  is  by 


formal  agreements  with  responsible  organi- 
zations. After  all,  the  Federal  Government 
extends  countless  of  its  programs  by  enter- 
ing into  agreements  with  both  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion public  institutions  accept  private  funds 
for  educational  and  research  work. 

The  test  of  public  worth  to  be  applied 
to  any  State  extension  service  should  be  one 
of  substance  rather  than  one  of  form.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  envision,  on  the  one  hand, 
a sterile  extension  service  which  has  never 
committed  the  sin  of  entering  into  a formal 
agreement  with  any  farm  organization,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  effective  State  exten- 
sion service  which  has  been  goaded  into 
great  usefulness  because  it  had  such  agree- 
ments. 

I am  not  willing  to  accept  the  thesis  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  any  for- 
mal agreement  between  the  extension  serv- 
ice and  a general  farm  organization  is  per  se 
undesirable.  If  any  State  extension  service 
forsakes  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  the  True-Howard  agreement 
to  play  favorites  and  indulge  in  political 
give-and-take,  it  will  be  because  of  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a formal  agreement  with  some 
one  of  its  farm  organizations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  carefully  drawn 
agreements,  subscribed  to  in  good  faith  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  prevent  deviations  from 
sound  procedures  by  all  parties  signatory 
thereto. 

The  categorical  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
extension  service  to  make  operating  agree- 
ments with  any  general  farm  organization, 
such  as  a county  farm  bureau,  jeopardizes 
the  right  to  make  such  agreements  with  any 
other  farm  organization.  The  extension  of 
this  prohibition  would  hamstring  the  best 
work  being  done  by  land-grant  institutions 
on  better  farm  management,  farm  costs,  and 
farm  income.  In  my  State,  approximately 
2,600  farmers,  operating  through  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  and  pay- 
ing on  an  acreage  basis,  contributed  more 
than  $100,000  to  the  support  of  these  proj- 
ects last  year  and  furnished  supervised  farm 
records  that  are  indispensable  to  effective 
research  and  extension  work  in  this  field. 
Discontinuance  of  operating  agreements 
with  farm  organizations  would  disrupt  im- 
portant work  in  many  land  grant  colleges 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  good  that  might 
conceivably  come  from  such  action  would 
be  outweighed  many  fold  by  the  damage 
that  would  inevitably  result. 

H.  P.  Rusk. 


V 


The  Extension  Service  Within 

theU.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


SUMMARY^  The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  serves 
as  a two-way  connecting  link  between  the  State  extension  services  and 
the  Department  and  departmental  agencies.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  Department’s  responsibilities  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  are  carried  out.  This  requires  well-trained  and  highly  qualified 
personnel.  Recommendations: 

( 1 ) As  rapidly  as  funds  permit  this  office  and  each  major  re- 
search or  service  agency  should  jointly  arrange  for  one  or  more 
persons  whose  functions  would  be  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  agency 
information  to  rural  people  through  the  extension  service. 

(2)  The  Director  of  Extension  Work  and  responsible  officers 
of  these  agencies  should  meet  at  least  monthly  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  informed  on  developments  of  mutual  concern. 

(3)  The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  should  provide 
leadership — but  not  direction — ^in  the  formulation  of  extension 
policy  in  the  States. 


f i ^HE  Extension  Service  of  the 
I Department  serves  as  a two- 
1 way  connecting  link  between 
the  Department  and  departmental 
agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
State  cooperative  extension  services  on 
the  other.  It  is  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Department’s  obligations 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

This  involves  a broad  range  of  spe- 
cific functions.  It  includes  making 
available  through  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  the  results  of  research 
and  investigations  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  those  who  can  put 
such  information  into  practice;  main- 
taining contacts  with  all  agencies  of 
the  Department  and  coordinating  the 
educational  work  of  the  Department 
with  that  of  the  cooperative  extension 
services  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories; securing  necessary  coordina- 


tion in  the  educational  field  with  other 
departments  of  the  Federal  Goverh- 
ment,  such  as  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
like. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  office  also 
include  providing  strong,  up-to-date 
leadership  for  the  whole  cooperative 
extension  system ; keeping  State  ex- 
tension services  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  programs  and  policies ; aiding 
the  States  in  developing  effective  and 
timely  educational  programs,  studying 
the  results  of  such  programs,  and  in 
developing  improved  extension  teach- 
ing techniques  and  procedures;  also, 
helping  to  coordinate  the  educational 
activities  of  the  several  States  as  they 
relate  to  national  or  regional  programs. 
In  turn  it  provides  the  facilities 
through  which  the  extension  services 
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in  the  States  channel  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department. 

As  a staff  officer  for  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  of  Extension  Work  is  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing  and  approving 
annual  budgets,  extension  projects,  and 
annual  plans  of  work,  certifying  the  al- 
location of  Federal  funds  for  extension 
work  to  the  individual  States,  and  see- 
ing that  Federal  funds  are  expended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
provided  and  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing legislative  requirements. 

This  form  of  organization  and  op- 
eration within  the  Department  has  in 
general  been  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  Department  and  the  colleges  and 
should  be  continued. 

The  importance  of  this  office  is  such 
as  to  require  a strong  staff.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  majority  of  workers  to  be  in  the 
upper  classification  grades  and  to  be 
carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  train- 
ing and  experience. 

Extension  Contacts  With 

Other  Department  Agencies 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  De- 
partment does,  and  should,  recognize 
the  agencies  responsible  for  research 
and  service  programs  as  the  depart- 
mental authorities  on  subject  matter. 
In  carrying  out  its  responsibility,  the 
Extension  Service  needs  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  all  such  agencies  in 
the  Department  as  well  as  groups  or 
individuals  responsible  for  policy  for- 
mation if  the  two-way  flow  of  informa- 
tion is  to  be  kept  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  as  rapidly  as  funds  will 
permit,  and  jointly  with  the  particular 
agencies  involved,  arrange  for  one  or 
more  selected  individuals  in  each 
major  research  or  farm  service  pro- 
gram field  to  serve  as  connecting  links 
between  the  other  Department  agen- 
cies and  the  Extension  Service.  These 
representatives  should  be  housed  with 


and  actively  be  a part  of  the  subject- 
matter  agency.  They  should  participate 
in  and  keep  themselves  fully  informed 
of  all  activities  which  are  or  may  be- 
come of  value  to  the  extension  service 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  to 
farm  people.  They  should  bring  to 
the  research  or  service  agency  sug- 
gestions as  to  problems  encountered  by 
the  extension  service  or  by  farmers 
which  may  be  given  consideration  by 
such  agency.  They  should  divide  their 
time  between  field  work  and  office 
work  in  proper  proportion  to  accom- 
plish most  effectively  the  desired 
objectives. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  progress 
in  this  direction  has  already  been  made 
and  that  such  cooperative  employees 
are  already  working  with  a number  of 
bureaus  and  agencies.  However  the 
committee  feels  that  this  work  is  so 
important  that  it  needs  major  em- 
phasis. 

If  this  work  is  to  be  fully  effective, 
the  research  and  service  agencies  must 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  keep 
the  extension  cooperator  fully  in- 
formed as  to  their  activities  and  con- 
templated activities.  This  is  essential  if 
information  regarding  improved  prac- 
tices, methods,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation is  to  move  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  farmers  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

The  Directors  Contacts 
With  Other  Administrators 

Through  these  cooperative  employ- 
ees and  through  other  informal  con- 
tacts, most  of  the  needed  day-to-day 
flow  of  information  should  be  provided. 
But  in  addition,  the  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  as  the  staff  officer  for 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  edu- 
cational function  of  the  Department, 
needs  to  have  frequent  contacts  with 
policy-making  officials  in  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Department. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
there  be  established  in  the  Department 
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a committee  consisting  of  the  Director 
of  Extension  Work,  a responsible  offi- 
cial of  each  principal  agency  of  the 
Department  providing  information 
used  by  the  Extension  Service,  and  a 
responsible  officer  of  each  of  those 
major  operating  programs  which  result 
in  direct  contacts  with  farmers.  This 
committee  should  be  under  the  chair- 
manship of  a responsible  official  of  the 
Secretary’s  immediate  staff  and  should 
meet  at  least  monthly.  It  should  discuss 
developments  in  each  field  which  are 
important  to  extension  work.  Any  con- 
templated changes  in  any  programs 
which  affect  extension  work  should, 
whenever  practical,  be  presented  for 
consideration  before  they  are  made. 
Where  this  is  not  practical  they  should 
be  presented  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

As  pointed  out  in  chapter  III,  these 
contacts  should  be  supplemented  by 
periodic  meetings  of  the  Director  of 
Extension  Work  and  other  members  of 
the  Department  with  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

Aid  in  Making 

Departmental  Policy 

The  Director  of  Extension  Work  is 
a member  of  the  Department’s  policy 
and  program  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  the  heads  of  the  several  Depart- 
mental agencies,  with  the  Secretary  as 
chairman.  Through  service  on  this 
committee  and  contacts  with  other  in- 


dividuals and  groups,  the  Director  can 
and  does  make  very  real  contributions 
to  the  determination  of  Departmental 
policies  as  well  as  to  the  Department’s 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
improvements  in  basic  agricultural 
legislation. 

In  short,  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  should  provide  strong 
leadership  for  this  cooperative  system 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
soundest  and  most  effective  programs 
possible.  The  programs  of  work  of  the 
several  States,  however,  should  be  de- 
termined within  the  States  and  not  by 
the  Extension  Servdce  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  should  coop- 
erate with  the  State  extension  services 
in  studying  and  analyzing  the  needs  of 
rural  people  and  in  developing  proce- 
dures which  are  most  effective  in  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  the  work. 
It  should  also  continue  to  provide  sub- 
ject-matter information  available  from 
the  Department  and  of  value  to  the 
States  and  rural  people. 

The  Director  of  Extension  Work 
should  continue  to  consider  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  for  work  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  to  approve  acceptable  plans 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary.  With  the 
relationships  and  organizations  sug- 
gested, the  Extension  Service  should 
be  in  a position  to  provide  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  obtain  facts  and 
information  needed  by  the  State  exten- 
sion services. 


VI 


The  Place  of  Extension 
in  the  Colleges 

SUMMARY  Without  full  coordination  of  the  three  college  'J 

functions — resident  teaching,  research  and  extension — extension  can-  jjf 

not  give  maximum  service.  Extension  must  know  what  the  experi-  f 

ment  stations  are  doing  in  order  to  get  their  findings  to  farmers ; the  f 

resident  teaching  staff  trains  the  students  from  which  extension  draws  i 

its  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  job  which  extension  does — or  fails  r 

to  do — has  a great  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
States  toward  the  research  and  academic  work  of  the  colleges.  f 

Though  coordination  has  improved  in  recent  years,  more  needs  to  be 
done.  i 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  BETTER  COORDINATION 

f. 

1.  Responsibility  for  coordination  of  resident  teaching,  research  ^ 

and  extension  should  be  placed  under  one  administrative  head. 

2.  Each  subject-matter  program  of  the  three  should  be  combined 

into  one  department.  Though  other  factors  have  to  be  considered, 
subject-matter  departments  can  also  be  strengthened  by  housing 
workers  in  each  subject-matter  field  together,  and  by  appropriate 
cooperation  in  publications,  in  field  testing  of  experimental  findings,  _ 

and  in  an  occasional  exchange  of  responsibilities. 


Even  if  working  relationships 
between  the  extension  service 
and  other  agencies  and  groups 
outside  the  college  were  as  near  perfect 
as  human  characteristics  would  permit, 
extension  could  not  render  its  maxi- 
mum service  without  effective  integra- 
tion of  effort  within  the  colleges  them- 
selves. Each  of  the  fields  of  college 
activity,  resident  teaching,  research, 
and  extension  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  other.  Such  a situation  has  not 
always  existed  in  all  land-grant  col- 
leges and  may  not  exist  fully  in  some 
today. 


Extension  Not  Always 
Fully  Integrated  With 
Other  College  Work 

This  possible  lack  of  coordination 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  these  activities  were  begun  at 
different  times.  The  resident-teaching 
work  of  the  colleges  preceded  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  extension 
work  by  half  a century  and  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  prestige  associated 
with  institutions  providing  higher  edu- 
cation on  a formalized  basis.  The  ex- 
periment stations  also  antedated  coop- 
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erative  extension  work  by  a quarter  of 
a century.  When  extension  was  or- 
ganized these  stations  were  already 
rather  firmly  established  as  arms  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  were  provid- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  scientific  in- 
formation upon  which  classroom 
teaching  was  based. 

All  three  of  these  activities  were 
either  launched,  or  given  great  impetus, 
in  all  States  by  Federal  legislation  and 
appropriations.  In  the  case  of  exten- 
sion work,  however,  there  was  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Federal  enabling  legislation 
which  has  tended  in  some  instances  to 
cause  the  extension  branch  of  the  col- 
lege to  be  looked  upon  as  something 
separate  and  apart.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision referred  to  previously,  that  co- 
operative extension  work  “shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture” 
whereas  the  other  two  acts  merely  pro- 
vided for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

Another  possible  factor  in  this  lack 
of  coordination  was  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  of  1914.  It  provided 
that  the  agriculture  college  would 
“organize  and  maintain  at  said  college 
a definite  and  distinct  administrative 
division  for  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.”  Apparently  this 
caused  some  to  conclude  that  extension 
work  was  intended  to  be  separated 
from  other  work  of  the  colleges.  They 
did  not  agree  that  the  intent  was  to 
maintain  extension’s  administrative 
identity  in  order  to  insure  effective 
operation  and  clarity  of  purpose  and 
function. 

Furthermore,  there  was  not  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  part  of  all  col- 
lege people  at  the  time  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  was  passed  that  the  type  of 
extension  work  envisaged  would  be  of 
such  character  as  to  warrant  coordi- 
nate recognition  with  the  other  two 
major  divisions  of  college  v/ork. 

These  circumstances,  and  others, 
caused  the  administrators  of  the  col- 
leges in  some  instances  to  consider  ex- 


tension as  something  separate  and 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
institution’s  work.  Extension  work  in 
such  instances  was  not  always  accorded 
the  same  recognition  in  relation  to  in- 
stitutional responsibilities,  and  did  not 
receive  the  same  degree  of  administra- 
tive attention,  as  teaching  and  research 
work. 

As  a result  the  programs  which  ex- 
tension carried  on  were  not  always  ef- 
fectively integrated  with  the  work  of 
the  other  divisions.  Where  such  cir- 
cumstances prevailed,  and  extension 
grew  and  became  recognized  by  virtue 
of  its  more  or  less  independent  efforts, 
there  developed  some  resistance  on  the 
part  of  extension  to  sacrifice  any  of  its 
apparent  independence.  This  weak- 
ness in  internal  organization  of  the  col- 
leges, and  its  adverse  effects  on  exten- 
sion work,  was  specifically  noted  in  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  inaugurated 
in  1927.  In  too  many  instances,  as  the 
report  of  that  study  pointed  out,  there 
was  not  a full  recognition  that  exten- 
sion could  become  the  major  bond 
which  gave  the  people  of  the  States  an 
interest  in  the  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

More  Effective  Integration 
in  Recent  Years 

Fortunately  this  need  for  integra- 
tion has  been  more  fully  recognized  in 
recent  years.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  practically  all  land-grant  colleges  to 
strengthen  the  operating  relationships 
between  their  three  major  divisions. 
This  is  most  desirable  and  necessary 
and  has  particular  significance  not  only 
to  extension,  but  also  to  the  colleges  as 
a whole.  However,  additional  prog- 
ress is  still  needed.  There  are  still  or- 
ganizational and  operational  problems 
within  the  States  of  great  significance 
to  extension  that  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  extension  and  college 
administrators. 
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It  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  one 
perfect  organizational  and  operational 
plan  that  can  be  applied  to  all  States 
uniformly.  Circumstances  surround- 
ing and  within  the  various  land-grant 
colleges  diff^too  widely  to  make  this 
feasible.  For  instance,  these  institu- 
tions vary  widely  in  size,  in  resources, 
and,  in  turn,  in  breadth  of  work  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  undertake. 
Some  of  the  colleges  are  separate  State 
institutions  while  others  are  units  of 
large  universities  or  university  systems. 

As  one  indicator  of  these  variations, 
the  smallest  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics extension  staff  maintained  by  a 
land-grant  college  in  1948  (Alaska)  in- 
cluded only  8 professional  extension 
workers,  whereas  the  largest  (Texas) 
had  709.  Alaska’s  total  extension  bud- 
get in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$48,950;  that  of  Texas  amounted  to 
$3,042,010.  Similar  wide  variations  ex- 
ist in  the  teaching  and  research  facil- 
ities of  the  various  institutions.  Under 
these  circumstances  different  internal 
administrative  and  organizational  ar- 
rangements are  appropriate.  However, 
there  are  certain  general  principles 
which,  if  observed,  should  strengthen 
these  institutions  in  their  entirety  and 
should  add  materially  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  extension  work. 

Administration  Principles 
Contributing  to 
Most  Effective  Work 

The  first  has  already  been  stressed: 
in  order  to  render  the  maximum  serv- 
ice possible  the  work  of  all  three  divi- 
sions of  the  college  must  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  each  division  supple- 
menting and  buttressing  the  efforts  of 
the  other.  All  must  work  together  har- 
moniously as  members  of  one  team 
with  a common  objective  but  with  re- 
lated fields  of  specialization. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  readily  ap- 
parent. The  Extension  Service  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  research  done  by 
the  State  experiment  station.  This  is 


a major  source  of  the  facts  which  are 
taught  in  extension’s  educational  pro- 
gram. Close  and  effective  liaison  be- 
tween extension  workers  and  research 
workers  is  necessary  at  all  times.  This  is 
essential  to  insure  that  important  new 
research  findings  may  be  relayed  effec- 
tively, and  without  loss  of  valuable 
time,  to  those  who  can  use  these  facts 
in  their  day-to-day  activities.  Exten- 
sion is  also  vitally  interested  in  the  resi- 
dent-teaching work  done  at  the  col- 
lege, since  the  colleges  supply  the 
major  source  of  extension’s  personnel. 
The  adequacy  of  the  training  offered 
by  the  colleges  is  in  part  a predetermi- 
nant of  the  quality  of  personnel  avail- 
able to  fill  extension  positions. 

In  turn,  both  research  and  teaching 
units  are,  and  should  be,  concerned 
•with  both  the  quality  and  nature  of 
work  done  by  extension.  Extension 
agents  are  field  representatives  of  the 
college.  They  are  engaged  in  relaying 
the  appropriate  scientific  information, 
determined  by  research  and  taught  in 
the  college  classroom,  out  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  on  their  farms  and  in 
their  homes. 

They  are  also  in  a position  to  build 
good  will  for  the  college  and  for  the 
experiment  station,  and  to  relay  to  the 
experiment  station  practical  problems 
facing  farmers  which  would  seem  to 
call  for  additional  research. 

There  is  then  a unity  of  interest 
which  should  command  the  greatest 
possible  integration  of  effort.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a unique  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  by  each  of  the  three 
major  divisions  of  the  college  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  compa- 
rable administrative  attention  and  sup- 
port. Each  is,  and  should  be,  on  a par 
with  the  others,  with  the  work  of  all 
so  integrated  as  to  result  in  the  maxi- 
mum service  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
If  this  is  done  maximum  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  colleges  themselves. 

The  second  principle  which  the 
committee  would  emphasize  is  this: 
effective  integration  of  effort  can  best 
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be  obtained  through  placing  admin- 
istrative direction  of  these  three  indi- 
vidual but  related  functions  of  the  col- 
lege in  one  person.  That  person  should 
be  someone  who  can  give  a large  por- 
tion— if  not  all — of  his  time  to  this  im- 
portant function.  Though  each  func- 
tion— teaching,  research,  and  exten- 
sion— may  well  have  separate  admin- 
istrators all  three  should  be  responsible 
to  one  person,  such  as  a dean,  or  other 
authoritative  head.  This  is  a funda- 
mental of  good  administration.  Such 
an  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of 
centralized  administrative  authority 
and  coordinated  efforts,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  permitting  operational  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  vested  in  a separate 
designated  head  of  each  line  of  work. 
By  this  kind  of  arrangement  the  spe- 
cialization essential  to  the  most  effec- 
tive work  in  each  division  is  assured. 
But  whatever  the  administrative  de- 
vice used,  it  is  essential  that  effective 
administrative  coordination  be  at- 
tained. 

The  third  principle  is  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter programs  of  the  three  divi- 
sions must  be  coordinated  if  economy, 
efficiency,  and  teamwork  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  can  best  be  done  through 
combining  all  three  lines  of  work  into  a 
single  subject-matter  department.  For 
example,  the  agronomists  in  extension 
and  in  the  experiment  stations,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  teaching  staff,  should 
be  members  of  the  department  of 
agronomy  or  of  whatever  department 
ineludes  this  work.  From  extension’s 
standpoint  this  type  of  arrangement 
does  not  diffuse  responsibility  for  over- 
all extension  planning  and  specific  field 
operations.  That  responsibility  remains 
with  the  extension  director.  However, 
it  does  provide  a natural  mechanism 
for  consultation  regarding  extension- 
program  emphasis  and  content  within 
the  various  departments  and  between 
the  extension  administrators  and  de- 
partment heads.  It  also  tends  to  keep 
the  latter  familiar  with  the  extension 
field  work  being  done  at  all  times  and 


needs  for  additional  work  in  both  the 
research  and  extension  fields. 

Other  Helpful 

Administrative  Techniques 

There  are  other  administrative  tech- 
niques of  somewhat  lesser  significance 
which  can  contribute  materially  to  co- 
ordination of  effort  and  most  effective 
work.  Among  these  is  the  matter  of 
arranging  for  the  teaching,  research, 
and  extension  staff  members  in  a spe- 
cific subject-matter  department  to 
have  their  offices  together.  In  some  in- 
stances the  inadequacy  of  college  build- 
ings may  make  this  difficult.  Likewise 
such  an  arrangement  may  run  counter 
to  the  belief  of  some  that  it  is  more 
important  to  have  all  extension  work- 
ers located  in  close  proximity.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
employing  every  means  to  insure 
unanimity  of  purpose  and  procedure 
within  the  ranks  of  extension  itself. 
But  it  feels  that  strong  subject-matter 
departments,  and  close  affiliation  be- 
tween subject-matter  extension  work- 
ers and  these  departments,  are  so  es- 
sential to  success  in  all  three  lines  of 
college  work  that  every  practical  meas- 
ure should  be  employed  to  insure  that 
the  three  related  groups  operate  as  a 
unit. 

Other  measures  that  can  appro- 
priately be  employed  in  attaining  this 
goal  are  regularly  scheduled  depart- 
mental staff  meetings  involving  all 
three  classes  of  workers;  definite  ar- 
rangements for  extension  workers  to 
report  to  the  departmental  staff  on 
problems  encountered  in  their  field 
work  which  would  seem  to  warrant 
additional  research  work;  joint  exten- 
sion and  research  staff  planning  and 
conducting  field  demonstrations;  and, 
joint  field  tests,  under  actual  farming 
conditions,  of  laboratory  and  test-plot 
findings. 

Definite  arrangements  as  to  the  sev- 
eral and  joint  responsibilities  of  the 
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three  different  groups  of  workers  in 
the  release  of  technical-research  re- 
ports, related  extension  teaching  pub- 
lications, press  and  radio  releases,  and 
the  like,  are  also  most  helpful  in  in- 
suring efficient  operations.  Likewise 
arrangements  for  the  occasional  inter- 
change of  responsibilities  as  between 
individual  workers  in  the  resident 


teaching,  research,  and  extension  fields 
is  recommended  wherever  practicable. 

All  of  these  measures  are  in  use  to 
a greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  in- 
dividual colleges  at  the  present  time. 
The  committee  feels,  however,  that 
these  measures  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  all  appropriate  college  ad- 
ministrators in  their  efforts  to  strength- 
en their  services  to  the  people. 


VII 


Extension  Teaching  Methods 
and  Procedures 

SUMMARY  ^ The  wide  differences  among  farm  people  and  their 
problems  demand  a wide  variety  of  teaching  methods.  Individual 
counselling  and  demonstration  are  still  important,  but  have  definite 
limitations.  With  improved  transportation,  meetings  should  and  are 
being  more  frequently  used.  Discussion  groups  are  excellent  for 
public-affairs  education  as  well  as  for  attacking  local  problems. 
Bulletins  and  other  informational  media — particularly  radio — are 
of  increasing  importance.  The  average  county  extension  agent  must 
serve  from  1,000  to  1,500  farm  families  plus  many  nonfarm  residents. 
The  pressure  of  work  demands  greater  emphasis  on  democratic  pro- 
gram planning  and  on  the  use  of  local  leaders.  Subject-matter  spe- 
cialists are  of  great  value  to  extension  work  but  the  specialized 
approach  can  be  overemphasized.  There  is  a need  for  a greater  em- 
phasis on  the  totality  of  the  activities  of  each  farm  and  farm  home, 
and  hence  on  informed  “generalists.”  Too  much  emphasis  on  “proj- 
ects,” may  also  be  incompatible  with  this  unified  approach.  Scien- 
tific evaluation  of  extension  methods  and  procedures  needs  expanded 
emphasis. 


Extension  education  is  not 

an  academic  exercise  but  is 
education  for  use  now.  It  in- 
volves work  with  people  who  differ  in 
age,  educational  status,  in  interests, 
levels  of  living,  culture,  values,  and 
other  variables.  It  involves  education 
on  the  farms,  in  the  homes,  the  com- 
munity m^eeting  place,  in  the  extension 
worker’s  office,  at  other  points,  and 
under  varying  circumstances.  Decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  services  avail- 
able will  be  utilized,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, rests  solely  with  those  to  be  served. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
ductivity of  extension  education  is  de- 
termined by  the  merits  of  the  services 
offered,  including  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching  methods  used. 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  one  extension  teaching  method 
which  will  meet  all  needs.  Rather  it  is 
essential  that  a wide  variety  of  methods 
be  employed.  Extension  research  re- 
veals that  even  in  a well-defined  situ- 
ation the  utilization  of  several  different 
teaching  methods  has  a cumulative  ef- 
fect. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
extension  worker  to  be  proficient  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  those  teach- 
ing methods  best  suited  to  a particular 
situation. 

Teaching  Methods 

Out  of  a third  of  a century  of  ex- 
perience extension  workers  have  de- 
veloped and  tested  out  a number  of 
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teaching  methods  adaptable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  extension 
must  work.  A few  of  the  major  meth- 
ods utilized  are  considered  briefly 
below. 

Individual  Counsel. — The  farm  and 
home  visit  was  one  of  the  early  and 
effective  methods  used  by  extension 
workers.  In  such  personal  consulta- 
tions, where  specific  problems  can  be 
analyzed  and  counsel  given,  the  edu- 
cational results  obtained  are  quite  evi- 
dent and  gratifying.  A real  contribu- 
tion is  made  to  the  particular  individ- 
uals so  aided.  The  same  can  be  said 
relative  to  counsel  given  to  individuals 
regarding  specific  problems  when  they 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  extension 
worker  in  visits  to  his  or  her  office,  or 
by  telephone  call,  or  letter. 

However,  this  pattern  of  counselling 
individuals  with  regard  to  specific  de- 
tailed problems  is  time-consuming. 
Educational  programs  conducted  in 
this  manner  are  necessarily  restricted 
in  scope  and  benefit  a limited  number 
of  people.  Despite  its  merits  other 
methods  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  maximize  the  total  effectiveness  of 
the  available  extension  personnel. 

Demonstrations. — The  demonstra- 
tion method  is  one  which  has  been  used 
effectively  by  extension  throughout  its 
history.  This  procedure  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  teaching  farm  and  home 
“practices”  and  the  results  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a new  operational  technique  or 
practice.  This  method  should  continue 
to  be  employed  whenever  the  occasion 
warrants.  However,  it  is  not  suited  to 
all  educational  needs.  Likewise  there 
is  evidence  that  with  advancing  edu- 
cational status,  and  growing  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  extension 
recommendations,  there  may  be  less 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  this 
teaching  technique,  at  least  in  ad- 
vantaged situations. 

Meetings. — In  recent  years,  with  im- 
proved local  transportation  facilities, 
there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to 
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Utilize  group  meetings  as  a means  of 
conducting  extension  work.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a logical  development. 
Such  meetings  lend  themselves  to  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes  such  as  meth- 
od demonstrations,  leader  training 
schools,  discussions  of  public  affairs, 
and  study  courses. 

However,  certain  precautions  as  to 
the  use  of  this  teaching  method  seem 
worthy  of  consideration.  A certain  de- 
gree of  selectivity  may  result  when  this 
method  of  developing  a teaching  situ- 
ation is  used.  This  selectivity  may  be 
on  the  basis  of  educational  status  where 
the  less  well  educated  are  less  likely 
to  attend.  The  location  of  centers 
where  such  meetings  are  held  may 
make  them  less  appealing  to  some  than 
to  others,  either  on  account  of  travel 
distance  involved,  or  the  location  of 
the  specific  meeting  place  in  relation 
to  the  natural  community  center.  Like- 
wise when  such  meetings  are  planned 
on  a commodity  basis,  as  is  done  in 
many  States  and  counties,  they  may 
attract  primarily  the  larger  producers 
of  the  commodities  being  considered. 
Such  commodity  centered  meetings 
likewise  may  not  encompass  nearly  all 
of  the  problems  common  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all,  some  of  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  consideration  through 
the  commodity  approach.  The  potency 
of  requests  from  organized  commodity 
groups  for  special  consideration  is 
recognized.  However,  it  is  equally  well 
recognized  that  undue  reliance  on  this 
approach  in  arranging  educational 
meetings  can  easily  interfere  with 
maximum  coverage  of  a county  with 
educational  programs,  and  in  relation 
to  all  problems  deserving  of  attention. 

Discussion  Groups. — In  the  last  15 
years  increasing  use  has  been  made  of 
discussion  groups.  Meetings  of  this  sort 
are  especially  useful  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  newer  aspects  of  the  ex- 
tension program  such  as  public  affairs. 
They  permit  an  exchange  of  views,  and 
a pooling  of  information.  There  are 
definite  techniques  of  discussion  which 
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have  to  be  mastered  to  obtain  best  re- 
sults. Essential  to  successful  discussion 
in  most  cases  is  the  presence  of  an  in- 
formed resource  person  or  the  avail- 
ability of  impartial  materials  which 
raise  questions  and  present  all  sides  of 
the  question  under  consideration. 
Leading  and  helpful  materials  rela- 
tive to  these  techniques  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  office  and  some 
of  the  States. 

Bulletins. — Extension  research  re- 
veals that  bulletins,  circulars,  leaflets, 
and  other  published  teaching  devices 
rank  very  high  among  the  various  ex- 
tension teaching  methods.  Bulletins  are 
usually  mailed  only  on  the  request  of 
individuals  or  they  are  picked  up  at  the 
county  extension  offices.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  bulletins  are 
distributed  in  the  average  State  each 
year.  As  the  educational  level  of  people 
rises  this  device  should  become  even 
more  influential  in  extension  educa- 
tional eflforts. 

This  will  be  particularly  true  if  the 
recent  trend  is  continued  to  develop 
popular  type  bulletins  with  a read- 
ability level  more  consistent  with  the 
reading  ability  of  those  for  whom  the 
bulletins  are  intended.  The  committee 
commends  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  done  recently  in  this  field  by 
the  Federal  extension  office  and  by 
several  of  the  State  extension  services. 
It  recommends  that  all  States  give 
careful  and  continuing  attention  to 
improving  the  readability  of  their 
bulletins. 

Other  Informational  Media. — In 
addition  to  bulletins  and  other  pamph- 
lets the  extension  service  utilizes  news 
stories  and  regular  columns  by  exten- 
sion agents  in  local  papers,  exhibits, 
posters,  circular  letters,  and  the  radio. 
Several  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
maintain  their  own  radio  stations. 
Others  have  time  allotted  to  them  by 
commercial  stations.  Hundreds  of 
county  extension  workers  utilize  radio 
facilities  in  their  counties  to  conduct 
educational  work,  usually  on  a definite 


schedule  basis.  All  of  these  methods  are 
valuable  and  have  a place  in  an  effec- 
tive extension  program. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  interest  being 
evinced  by  rural  people  in  a wide  range 
of  problems  emphasizes  the  need  for 
extension  to  employ  every  method  at 
its  disposal  for  conducting  educational 
work.  The  increasing  demands  for  help 
from  extension  pla^s  a corresponding 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  detailed 
personal  educational  work  that  can  be 
offered  because  of  time  limitation. 
There  is,  therefore,  need  for  more  care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  various  types  of  meetings  and 
other  teaching  methods  are  and  may 
be  used.  However,  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  best  edu- 
cational methods  for  extension  are 
those  which  fit  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught;  which  take  into  account  the 
educational  and  economic  situation  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  their  cultural 
practices;  and  which  will  reach  ef- 
fectively the  largest  number. 

Operational  Procedures 

The  usual  titles  used  for  county 
workers — agricultural  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  4-H  Club 
agents — indicate  that  each  group  spe- 
cializes in  one  general  type  of  educa- 
tional program.  However,  their  work 
in  any  county  is  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Increasingly,  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected to  organizing  the  work  in  the 
counties  so  that  the  educational  pro- 
grams offered  complement  each  other 
and  constitute  a well-unified  whole, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people.  Frequently,  also, 
there  is  an  exchange  of  responsibilities 
as  between  agents  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize efficiency  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional help  in  any  problem  field  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

However,  each  agricultural  agent 
and  assistant  on  the  average  is  respon- 
sible for  serving  approximately  1,000 
farm  families.  Each  home  demonstra- 
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tion  agent  and  assistant,  in  counties 
having  such  extension  workers,  has  ap- 
proximately 1,500  farm  families  to 
serve;  4-H  Club  agents  and  assistant 
agents  giving  essentially  full  time  to 
youth  work  have  comparable  work 
loads.  The  families  served  by  these 
agents  are  scattered  over  an  average  of 
some  1,000  square  miles.  In  addition  to 
farm  families  therg  are  many  nonfarm 
rural  families  in  the  average  county 
who  have  a legitimate  claim  on  exten- 
sion’s services.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous urban  families  and  groups  seeking 
counsel  primarily  with  problems  re- 
lated to  the  home  and  its  environment. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  county  extension  work- 
ers cannot  meet  regularly  with  all  local 
groups.  They  must  utilize  every  re- 
source available  to  them  ( 1 ) to  de- 
termine the  specific  areas  in  the  total 
complex  of  problems  which  should  re- 
ceive emphasis  at  any  given  time,  ( 2 ) 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  scientific  in- 
formation becoming  available  from 
their  college,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  other  sources  and  (3) 
to  relay  this  information  effectively  to 
those,  they  serve. 

Program  Planning 

To  a large  extent  the  content  of  the 
extension  program  in  any  given  State, 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, reflect  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
tension held  by  those  responsible  for 
leadership  in  these  particulars.  For 
whatever  the  written  objectives  of  an 
organization,  its  philosophy  is  shown 
best  by  its  operations  and  by  the  items 
in  its  objectives  upon  which  it  places 
most  emphasis. 

Historically,  extension  has  recog- 
nized both  the  propriety  of,  and  neces- 
sity for,  the  cooperation  of  people 
themselves  in  determining  problem  em- 
phasis in  extension  programs.  How- 
ever, the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
such  extension  program  planning  has 
been  done  with  farm  people  varies 


widely  as  between  States,  counties 
within  States,  and  with  time. 

Criticisms  have  been  levelled  at  the 
way  extension  programs  are  deter- 
mined. These  may  be  summarized 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  program  planning  process  is  one 
of  form  rather  than  substance,  and  receives 
too  little  time  and  attention  for  a construc- 
tive job. 

2.  That  in  many  counties  the  extension 
program  is  based  largely  on  the  agents’ 
analysis  of  needs.  Also,  that  in  some  States, 
despite  efforts  to  democratize  the  formula- 
tion of  extension  programs,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  State  office  to  formulate  a program 
and  “make  them  like  it.” 

3.  That  in  too  m.any  instances  extension 
program  planning  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  interests  and  needs  of  various 
sizable  groups  in  the  county.  Frequently 
overlooked  are  the  lower  income  groups, 
part-time  farmers,  farmers  living  in  the 
poorer  land  areas,  and  other  such  groups. 

4.  Regardless  of  the  stated  objectives  of 
extension  work  there  is  a tendency,  in  many 
instances,  to  concentrate  on  programs  rela- 
tive to  more  efficient  practices  in  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing,  on  a com- 
modity basis,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other 
problems  and  issues  of  vital  concern.  Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  such  programs  are  di- 
rected to  educating  people  as  agents  of 
production  rather  than  as  individuals.  Even 
in  connection  with  4-H  Club  work  it  is 
charged  that  the  4-H’s  get  far  from  equal 
emphasis;  that  prizes  and  awards  are  util- 
ized and  emphasized  to  such  a degree  that 
they  stress  the  economic  and  prize  aspects 
out  of  proportion  to  other  aspects  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  4-FI  Club  work;  that 
attention  is  focused  on  the  development  of 
the  steer,  or  the  quality  of  the  garment, 
rather  than  the  boy  or  the  girl. 

This  committee  has  not  had  the 
facilities  to  explore  the  accuracy  of 
these  criticisms  or  their  justification. 
The  fact  that  such  criticisms  are  fre- 
quently made  warrants  their  consider- 
ation. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
wide  variance  in  situations  facing  rural 
people  and  local  extension  workers, 
and  the  inherent  nature  of  extension 
work,  warrants  strong  emphasis  on  the 
cooperative  development  of  extension 
programs  by  the  people  to  be  served 
and  the  local  extension  agents,  in  a 
very  thorough  manner. 
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This  may  sometimes  be  done 
through  meetings  of  the  various  local 
cooperating  lay  leaders,  or  through  an 
executive  committee  established  to 
counsel  with  the  extension  agents 
throughout  the  year  on  all  extension 
matters.  An  even  more  thorough  and 
productive  method  followed  in  some 
States  and  counties  is  that  of  utilizing 
a county  planning  committee,  or  coun- 
cil, which  functions  on  a continuing 
basis  throughout  the  year.  Each  com- 
munity is  represented  on  the  commit- 
tee. These  committees  undertake  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
the  county  as  they  relate  to  agriculture 
and  rural  people.  They  undertake  sur- 
veys to  develop  a body  of  factual  in- 
formation as  a basis  for  sound  local 
planning.  They  foster  widespread  dis- 
cussion of  problems  requiring  group 
action  to  solve.  And,  where  such  study 
and  discussion  points  up  problems  re- 
quiring remedial  measures  beyond  ex- 
tension’s educational  programs,  the 
committees  assume  the  leadership  in 
promoting  the  necessary  action. 

Other  variations  are  possible  but  the 
principle  should  be  clear.  The  people 
who  are  to  benefit  from  extension  work 
should  participate  democratically  and 
effectively  in  determining  program  em- 
phasis in  light  of  what  they  believe  will 
benefit  them  the  most.  The  extension 
agents  in  this  process  should  in  no 
sense  surrender  their  functions  as  lead- 
ers. They  are  still  the  teachers.  They 
can  and  should,  if  necessary,  present 
their  own  analysis  of  the  needs. 

This  method  of  program  planning 
is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
and  purpose  of  extension.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  fairly  well  recognized. 
The  difficulty  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  principle  is  followed  conscien- 
tiously and  thoroughly  and  with  full 
recognition  of  all  the  problems  con- 
cerning which  extension  should  be  of- 
fering educational  programs. 


Specialized  Assistance 

From  the  beginning  of  extension 
work  there  has  been  a recognized  need 
for  supervisory  help  to  assist  the  county 
extension  workers  effectively  to  meet 
the  manifold  types  of  problems  facing 
them.  To  this  end  each  State  has  a 
small  staff  of  persons,  variously  known 
as  district  supervisors  or  district  agents, 
whose  functions  are  to  assist  county  ex- 
tension workers  to  organize  their  work 
effectively,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the 
field.  They  train  agents  in  approved 
teaching  methods,  in  extension  pro- 
gram planning  procedures,  in  the 
handling  of  administrative  problems, 
and  other  matters  essential  to  an  ef- 
fectively functioning  local  organiza- 
tion. 

Another  very  important  source  of 
help  is  made  available  through  a group 
of  State  extension  workers  generally 
known  as  subject-matter  specialists. 
Their  main  functions  are  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  latest  knowledge  in 
their  fields  of  specialization  and  to 
serve  as  liaison  persons  between  the 
county  extension  workers  and  the 
sources  of  new  subject  matter;  to  keep 
county  workers  advised  of  new  scien- 
tific developments  and  their  applica- 
tion to  local  problems;  and  to  translate 
such  findings  into  the  form  of  effective 
teaching  tools  which  the  local  agents 
may  use  in  their  educational  programs. 
In  cooperation  with  the  supervisory 
staff,  they  perform  a very  valuable 
service  through  conducting  organized 
training  schools  for  county  extension 
workers  and  local  leaders. 

Certain  difficulties  are  inherent  in 
this  specialization,  which  are  fairly 
typical  of  all  specialization  in  human 
affairs.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  is 
in  de^rmining  the  practical  limits  of 
specialization  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  supporting  service  of  tech- 
nicians to  aid  the  county  extension 
staffs.  For  the  United  States  as  a whole 
a fairly  constant  ratio  of  specialists  to 
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county  workers  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  years  at  slightly  under 
1 to  5.  However,  this  ratio  varies  widely 
as  between  States,  depending  on  such 
factors  as  types  of  farming  involved  in 
particular  States,  extension  financial 
resources  available,  number  of  coun- 
ties within  a State,  and  the  over-all 
policy  of  the  State  extension  adminis- 
tration. 

A significant  factor  has  been  the  in- 
sistence of  organized  interest  groups  in 
many  instances  that  a specialist  or  spe- 
cialists in  their  particular  fields  of  in- 
terest be  added  to  State  extension  staffs. 
Very  practical  problems  are  involved 
here.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  there 
is  any  formula  which  could  be  applied 
in  determining  a proper  ratio  between 
State  specialists  and  county  extension 
personnel  for  a particular  State.  The 
committee  suggests,  therefore,  that  the 
balance  between  State  specialists  and 
county  extension  worker  staffs  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  each 
State. 

A more  significant  problem  in  re- 
lation to  specialist  work  is  that  of  get- 
ting the  specialized  competence  of 
these  workers  so  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  of  the  people  that  the 
greatest  possible  educational  contribu- 
tion will  result.  The  “specialist”  ap- 
proach to  individual  problems  of  the 
farm,  the  home,  and  the  family  has 
become  conventional  in  extension 
work.  It  has  experienced  varying  de- 
grees of  effectiveness.  It  may  have  a 
definite  and  significant  place  in  the 
future.  But  there  is  reason  to  consider 
this  approach  with  particular  care  in 
light  of  the  current  needs  for  an  ex- 
tension program  of  wide  scope. 

The  farmer,  for  instance,  has  a deep 
interest  in  what  he  is  told  by  the  ex- 
tension specialists  in  agronomy,  hor- 
ticulture, animal  husbandry,  farm 
management,  and  others.  He  wants  to 
profit  from  what  he  hears.  But  the 
more  specialists  there  are  to  serve  him, 
the  more  complicated  becomes  the  job 


of  fitting  together  their  varied  recom- 
mendations into  a workable  whole 
suited  to  his  soil,  his  financial  situa- 
tion, his  preferences  and  abilities,  his 
family  needs,  his  market  outlets,  and 
all  other  significant  factors  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  most  practical  course 
for  him  to  follow. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  exten- 
sion procedures  which  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  specialized  approach. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  develop- 
ment of  extension  programs  in  terms 
of  specific  “projects”  or  lines  of  edu- 
cational activity.  Annual  plans  of  work 
submitted  by  the  counties  historically 
have  included  projects  in  specific  fields 
such  as  dairy-herd  improvement,  poul- 
try culling,  home  gardening,  seed  im- 
provement, food  preservation,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  like.  It  is  assumed  that 
each  of  these  will  contribute  to  the 
basic  objective  of  extension  work.  This 
assumption  is  rarely  questioned  and 
less  often  examined  in  the  light  of 
changing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. This  situation  places  a premium 
upon  each  specialist  securing  a maxi- 
mum following  in  the  counties  which 
will  use  his  materials  and  request  his 
technical  services. 

Unfortunately  this  procedure  is  re- 
inforced by  the  tendency  of  some  ad- 
ministrators to  gage  the  effectiveness 
of  individual  specialists  on  their  staffs 
by  the  demands  for  their  services  and 
by  the  number  of  changed  practices 
reported  each  year  in  the  various  spe- 
cialists’ particular  fields  of  interest. 

Further,  in  a small  but  increasing 
number  of  counties  with  powerful  and 
influential  groups  of  producers  of  some 
one  commodity,  county  specialists  are 
being  added  to  the  staff.  The  county 
agent  then  becomes  more  of  an  ad- 
ministrator and  less  of  an  educator. 

This  committee  would  point  out  that 
farm  life  itself  is  not  lived  in  segments 
or  projects.  It  is  lived  as  a whole.  The 
operator  faces  a multitude  of  problems 
of  which  production  is  one,  marketing 
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another,  conservation  of  soil  resources 
another,  and  so  on.  The  end  objective 
of  solving  all  these  problems  is  a better 
life  for  the  farm  family  and  the  insur- 
ance of  an  adequate  supply  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  the  general 
public. 

This  committee  believes 
that  tvith  the  varied  expan- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  desirability  in  many 
areas  of  some  diversification, 
the  average  farm  family 
needs  the  help  of  more  gen- 
eralists rather  than  of  more 
specialists . They  need  a com- 
petent interpreter  and  inte- 
grator of  usable  facts. 

This  situation  is  far  from  unrecog- 
nized within  extension.  In  the  years 
just  prior  to  World  War  II  a few  State 
extension  services  began  exploratory 
work  to  discover  practical  and  feasible 
ways  and  means  of  conducting  exten- 
sion work  in  terms  of  total  farm  and 
home  problems,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  specialized  projects.  This  approach 
was  referred  to  as  the  family  farm  unit 
or  balanced  farming  approach.  Train- 
ing schools  for  both  county  agents  and 
specialists  in  relation  to  this  procedure 
were  undertaken.  In  these  training 
schools  a farm  and  home  were  ap- 
praised as  a unit  and  specific  plans  for 
improvement  drawn  with  due  regard 
to  practical  conditions.  Educational 
programs  were  then  developed  based 
on  these  experimental  results. 

The  basic  objective  involved  was 
that  of  combining  and  correlating  the 
various  types  of  specialized  assistance 
available  from  the  colleges  so  that  they 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  in  a practical 
and  integrated  manner,  on  the  whole 
of  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  home 
rather  than  piecemeal.  In  more  recent 
years  this  type  of  educational  program 


has  been  expanding.  In  some  States 
individual  farmers  have  contributed 
funds  to  extension  for  the  employment 
of  additional  county  agents  to  give  full 
time  to  such  work. 

These  developments  give  much 
promise  for  more  effective  extension 
work  in  the  future.  In  relation  to  the 
work  of  specialists  this  technique  serves 
as  a strong  force  to  integrate  their  ef- 
forts in  terms  of  problems  as  they  face 
the  individual  family  unit.  Even 
though  each  specialist  still  maintains 
his  functions  as  such,  the  “generalist” 
function  is  more  adequately  performed. 
Evidence  already  available  clearly  in- 
dicates that  through  this  approach 
farmers  are  being  induced  to  adopt 
improved  practices  at  a much  more 
rapid  rate  than  before  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  making  much  more 
rapid  progress  toward  the  adoption  of 
well-rounded  farm  and  home  plans. 

Such  evidence  verifies  the  continu- 
ing need  for  a highly  competent  staff 
of  specialists,  but  with  the  individual 
efforts  of  all  integrated  into  a unified 
farm  and  home  approach.  But  the  in- 
herent nature  of  specialization  will  re- 
quire specific  attention  of  extension 
administrators  in  order  to  insure  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  results. 

Local  Leaders 

Without  local  volunteer  leaders  ex- 
tension could  not  carry  on  as  extensive 
a program  as  it  does.  In  fact,  as  has 
been  noted,  extension’s  widespread  use 
of  unpaid  local  leaders  and  demonstra- 
tors is  a unique  contribution  to  the  field 
of  out-of-school  education  and  social 
organization.  Such  leaders  perform  a 
variety  of  functions,  both  educational 
and  organizational. 

Before  World  War  II  there  were 
over  700,000  such  local  leaders  in  var- 
ious phases  of  the  extension  program. 
During  the  war,  when  travel  was  re- 
stricted, this  number  was  increased  to 
over  1,100,000.  It  is  now  at  approxi- 
mately the  prewar  figure.  In  aggre- 
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gate  these  volunteer  leaders  contribute 
millions  of  days  of  service  without  even 
receiving  pay  for  expenses.  If  their 
time  were  valued  at  farm-labor  wage 
rates  the  value  of  this  service  would  al- 
most equal  the  total  budget  of  exten- 
sion from  all  Government  sources.  This 
is  a unique  record  among  tax-sup- 
ported agencies  and  is  further  evidence 
of  the  high  regard  of  the  farm  and 
rural  nonfarm  people  for  the  work  ex- 
tension is  doing. 

The  past  and  potential  significance 
of  this  voluntary  service  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  extension  work  is  so 
great  that  it  merits  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  all  extension  workers. 
It  must  be  understood  that  to  be  most 
successful  a local  leader  must  be  a 
recognized  member  of  the  group  he  or 
she  is  to  serve  and  must  have  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  other  members 
of  the  group.  To  the  maximum  degree 
practicable,  leaders  should  be  selected 
by  the  members  of  the  group  they  are 
to  serve.  They  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
selected  by  an  extension  worker  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  of  a particular  skill 
or  economic  position,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  such  are  necessarily  ear- 
marks of  successful  leadership. 

Evaluation 

Extension  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  analyzing  its  methods  and 
procedures  in  relation  to  objectives  be- 
ing sought,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
reliable  guides  for  future  policies.  A 
small  research  unit  was  established  in 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1923.  This  unit, 
largely  in  cooperation  with  State  col- 
leges or  extension  services,  has  con- 
ducted numerous  studies.  They  have 
largely  been  devoted  to  such  fields  as 
teaching  methods,  program  planning 
and  determination,  problems  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  and  local 
leadership.  These  have  been  supple- 
mented by  similar  studies  conducted 
by  State  extension  services.  This  re- 


search, largely  of  a service  or  action  na- 
ture, has  been  very  timely  and  helpful. 
Further  studies  of  this  same  general 
nature  are  needed.  They  should  give 
larger  consideration  to  conditioning  so- 
cial and  cultural  factors,  but  perhaps 
be  more  explicit  than  most  of  the  past 
studies. 

Furthermore,  the  time  has  come 
when  extension  needs  more  of  the  so- 
called  “fundamental”  research.  Evi- 
dence is  needed  as  to  why  some  people 
participate  in  extension  educational  ef- 
forts and  others  do  not.  Without  such 
guides,  extension  efforts  to  increase 
participation  will  be  built  without 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  determining  participa- 
tion. Probably  such  research,  when  un- 
dertaken, should  be  done  by  State  ex- 
periment stations  in  cooperation  with 
their  extension  services  or  the  Federal 
Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Training. 

Certain  precautions  in  this  connec- 
tion seem  worthy  of  notation.  The  first 
is  that  educational  research  Is  a tech- 
nical field  in  itself  requiring  participa- 
tion of  those  who  understand  the  tech- 
niques and  devices  of  rural  adult  edu- 
cation and  what  can  be  expected  of 
them.  But,  since  many  types  of  exten- 
sion research  must  be  conducted  in  re- 
lation to  activities  bearing  upon  some 
subject-matter  field,  the  research  tech- 
nicians in  that  subject-matter  field 
have  a definite  contribution  to  make  in 
planning  the  specifics  of  the  research 
to  be  undertaken.  Thus  cooperative 
efforts  of  both  groups  are  needed  if 
the  most  productive  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

In  the  second  place  educational  re- 
search has  historically  been  largely  pre- 
occupied with  research  and  evaluation 
within  the  setting  of  formal  classroom 
education.  Extension  education  is  car- 
ried on  in  a vastly  more  flexible  situa- 
tion without  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  same  precise  experimental  controls 
that  is  possible  with  formal  educational 
research.  Furthermore,  the  people 
served  vary  widely  in  education,  with 
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many  of  them  falling  into  very  low  edu- 
cational levels.® 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  usual  edu- 
cational methods  used  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  cannot  be  equally  effec- 
tive with  functional  illiterates  and 
those  with  high  school  experience  or 
more.  In  several  hundred  counties,  if 
extension  agents  are  to  reach  the  large 
numbers  with  low  educational  status, 
they  must  use  the  relatively  simple  but 
also  specifically  developed  methods  of 
the  adult  elementary  educators. 

The  approaches  to  extension  re- 
search, therefore,  must  recognize  the 
wide  variability  in  human  characteris- 
tics which  typify  the  extension 
“classes.”  Reasons  must  be  found  why 


See  table  1,  Appendix. 


different  strata  within  the  total  popu- 
lation served  react  differently  to  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  by  exten- 
sion. It  is  not  enough  to  measure  total 
participation  alone. 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these  that 
lead  to  the  recommendation  that, 
while  service  or  action  evaluation 
studies  should  be  continued,  more  em- 
phasis and  resources  should  be  directed 
in  the  future  to  undertaking  some  pio- 
neer, pathfinding,  and  fundamental  re- 
search into  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  factors  which  effect  and  even 
condition  the  extension  program.  It  is 
believed  that  such  studies  would  yield 
high  dividends,  as  the  findings  came  to 
be  applied,  in  increasing  the  coverage 
and  lifting  the  efficiency  of  extension 
teaching  to  a high  level. 


VIII 


Training  and  Professional  Status 
of  Extension  Workers 

SUMMARY^  Extension  work  today  demands  an  educational 
background  especially  designed  to  fit  workers  for  the  profession. 
The  basic  philosophy  should  be  to  have  extension  workers  as  well 
trained  as  possible  in  broad  fundamentals  during  their  undergrad- 
uate work,  and  to  develop  them  into  well-qualified,  technical  persons 
by  in-service  training  after  they  are  employed.  Extension  has  become 
of  sufficient  importance  as  a profession  to  justify  special  considera- 
tion in  the  land-grant  college  curricula.  When  workers  are  first  em- 
ployed induction  training  is  essential.  This  should  be  followed 
throughout  the  workers’  careers  by  continuous  in-service  training. 
Opportunities  for  in-service  training  should  be  made  available  on  of- 
ficial time.  Leave  for  graduate  work  should  be  granted  on  a basis 
comparable  to  that  extended  to  resident  college  teachers.  Extension 
workers  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  staff  members  of  the  colleges. 
College  rank  or  some  other  comparable  designation  should  be  used 
for  all  extension  workers.  A system  should  be  instituted  in  every 
State  for  evaluating  accomplishments  and  making  regular  promo- 
tions in  line  with  achievements. 

IF  extension  workers  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  today’s  challenges 
they  must  be  well  educated  for 
their  jobs  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Curricula  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges cannot  aim  at  providing  specific 
solutions  to  all  problems  to  be  faced  by 
their  students  in  all  different  types  of 
activity  in  which  they  will  eventually 
engage.  However,  extension  work  has 
become  of  sufficient  importance  as  a 
profession  to  warrant  specific  consid- 
eration by  college  administrators  in 
curricula  determination. 

Formal  education  for  extension 
workers  should  be  such  as  to  develop 
rigorous  critical  thinking  and  balance 
in  action.  Broad  programs  of  study, 
without  undue  specialization,  are  best 
adapted  to  attaining  these  ends. 


Wherever  practicable,  specific  courses 
in  extension  education  should  be  of- 
fered in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
as  well  as  more  specialized  courses  on 
a graduate  basis. 

In  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  preparation  of  extension 
workers,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
following  underlying  principles : 

1.  There  is  no  single  method  for  attain- 
ing the  varied  kinds  of  competence  needed 
in  extension. 

2.  The  program  should  be  ^ sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  both  specialization  and 
integration  as  needed. 

3.  All  departments  and  sections  of  in- 
struction will  need  to  cooperate  in  working 
out  solutions  to  educational  problems. 

4.  A “task  force”  in  education  which 
utilizes  all  available  resources  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  cuts  across  departmental  lines 
wherever  necessary,  is  needed  if  students  are 
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to  be  properly  prepared  in  the  field  of  ex- 
tension teaching. 

Such  well  integrated  and  pointed 
educational  curricula  have  not  been 
available  to  most  current  extension 
workers.  However,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a definite  trend  in  this 
direction.  In  the  interest  of  extension 
work,  extension  workers,  and  the  col- 
leges themselves,  this  trend  should  be 
continued  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Training  History 

The  first  county  agricultural  agents 
were  products  of  their  surroundings, 
rather  than  of  specially  designed  col- 
lege work  in  agriculture.  They  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  practical  farm 
experience  and  evidences  of  good  judg- 
ment and  leadership.  Many  of  these 
early  agents,  mostly  mature  men  with- 
out degrees  from  agricultural  colleges, 
were  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  imag- 
ination. They  built  the  foundation 
upon  which  later  extension  work  was 
developed. 

Men  added  later  generally  had  for- 
mal college  training  as  well  as  an  ag- 
ricultural background.  In  the  earlier 
years,  however,  these  men  did  not  have 
an  organized  body  of  information  on 
extension  teaching  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures to  guide  them.  They  had  to 
learn,  to  a large  degree,  by  the  trial- 
and-error  method  aided  only  by  such 
guidance  as  the  older  agents  and  State 
office  workers  could  give  them? 

The  early  home  demonstration 
agents  were  mostly  rural  teachers  and 
practical  housewives  who  were  em- 
ployed during  the  summer  months  and 
were  brought  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges for  short  periods  of  training  for 
specific  programs.  Gradually  it  became 
possible  to  obtain  some  such  workers 
on  a full-time  basis.  Some  of  them  had 
college  degrees  with  a major  in  home 
economics.  More  recently  most  of  the 
newly  hired  home  demonstration 
agents  are  college  graduates,  having 
degrees  in  home  economics  from  land- 


grant  college  departments  or  schools 
of  home  economics.  However,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  hire  some  home  demon- 
stration agents  who  are  graduates  from 
other  types  of  institutions  providing 
only  a limited  amount  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  the  home  economics  field. 

Work  with  youth  has  been  a part  of 
the  extension  system  almost  from  the 
time  extension  work  from  the  colleges 
started,  and  even  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  work 
with  youth  was  naturally  assumed  by 
county  extension  workers  as  they  or- 
ganized their  programs.  Later  special 
youth  v/orkers,  usually  known  as  assis- 
tant agents  or  county  4-H  Club  agents, 
were  added  to  some  county  staffs. 
Their  training  was  similar  to  that  of 
other  county  extension  workers. 

The  first  specialists  were  largely  col- 
lege professors  who  travelled  through- 
out a State  participating  in  meetings, 
fairs,  and  institutes  sponsored  by  agri- 
cultural societies  and  State  boards  of 
agriculture.  As  cooperative  extension 
work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was 
developed,  the  colleges  added  exten- 
sion specialists  to  their  State  staffs. 
These  workers  were  looked  upon  as  au- 
thorities in  their  particular  subject- 
matter  fields  and  were  chosen  on  that 
basis.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
group  has  had  the  advantage  of  more 
formal  training  than  any  other  single 
group  of  extension  workers.  However, 
this  training  has  been  more  in  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  particular  specialty 
fields  without  too  much  recourse  to  ap- 
plication and  use  in  an  extension  edu- 
cational program. 

Training  Objectives 

The  following  objectives  are  recom- 
mended in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  training  of  ex- 
tension workers.  They  are  broad  in 
scope  and  are  sufficiently  general  to  be 
applicable  to  the  education  of  all  pro- 
fessional extension  workers  regardless 
of  State,  type  of  work,  sex,  or  race. 
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The  goal  should  be  to  prepare  exten- 
sion workers  who: 

1.  Are  basically  grounded  in  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  of  significance  to  life  in 
rural  America. 

2.  Are  familiar  with  reliable  sources  of 
important  information. 

3.  Understand  the  background,  philoso- 
phy, objectives,  policies,  and  organization  of 
the  extension  system. 

4.  Are  skillful  in  applying  principles  of 
psychology  and  education  to  extension 
teaching,  supervision,  and  administration. 

5.  Can  organize  rural  people  and  stimu- 
late leadership  among  them. 

6.  Understand  the  processes  by  which 
rural  people  and  extension  workers  cooper- 
ating can  analyze  local  problems,  arrive  at 
potentially  sound  solutions,  and  develop  a 
county  extension  program. 

7.  Know  the  problems  and  procedures  of 
adult  and  out-of-school  youth  education. 

8.  Are  skillful  in  organizing,  interpreting, 
and  presenting  basic  economic,  social,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  data,  and  their  implica- 
tions in  rural  life. 

9.  Understand  the  techniques  and  proc- 
esses of  evaluating  the  efifectiveness  of  ex- 
tension programs. 

Pre-Service  Education 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
undergraduate  program  of  study  for 
prospective  extension  workers  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  information  in  subject 
matter,  it  naturally  follows  that  first 
emphasis  in  curricula  must  be  placed 
on  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  In  addition  to  a compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  technical  subject 
matter,  the  extension  teacher  who  is 
to  carry  out  an  effective  program  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  scientific, 
economic,  and  social  forces  that  affect 
the  farm,  the  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. Educational  preparation  for 
such  a goal  begins  with  general  courses 
in  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  education,  physchol- 
ogy,  and  the  humanities.  Improvement 
in  the  skill  of  communicating  ideas 
should  be  constant,  not  only  in  courses 
designed  for  that  purpose,  but  con- 
tinuing through  all  courses.  The  social 
sciences  should  be  so  coordinated  that 
the  student  gains  an  understanding  of 


principles  that  build  up  to  a broad  con- 
cept of  American  democracy,  and  the 
nature  and  influence  of  economic 
forces  largely  determining  the  material 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  lower  divi- 
sion science  courses  should  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  basic  concepts, 
the  building  up  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  scientific  method,  development  of 
precision  of  observation  and  measure- 
ment, and  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terrelationship of  science  with  all  of 
life.  Upper  division  science  courses 
may  be  taken  to  give  more  technical 
training. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  college  cur- 
riculum to  provide  for  a series  of 
courses  in  extension  education.  The 
first  of  these  courses  should  be  offered 
in  the  junior  year  and  should  be  de- 
signed to  give  students  a clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  extension.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  course  should  be  to  pro- 
vide students  with  a basis  upon  which 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would 
like  to  prepare  for  extension  work.  For 
this  reason  the  course  should  be  open 
without  prerequisites  to  all  students 
who  have  attained  junior  rank. 

Laboratory  experience  in  the  field, 
under  the  direction  of  both  resident 
teachers  and  extension  workers,  has 
possibilities  of  becoming  an  important 
educational  procedure.  It  should  prob- 
ably be  offered  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  after  completion  of 
the  first  course  in  extension  education. 

Following  the  first  course  and  the 
laboratory  course,  there  should  be  a 
senior  course  to  give  the  student  as 
much  specific  education  as  possible  for 
the  job  of  an  extension  teacher. 

Revision  of  advisory  systems  to  per- 
mit assignment  of  students  interested 
in  extension  work  to  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  who  have  had  extension 
experience  would  be  a move  in  the 
right  direction.  A situation  that  would 
be  even  more  helpful  to  extension 
would  make  available,  as  advisers, 
members  of  the  extension  staff  who 
have  special  interest  in  undergraduate 
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education  and  who  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  this  work. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  training  per- 
sonnel for  extension  employment  is 
availability  of  an  adequate  number  of 
interested  students  to  train.  No  very 
serious  problem  is  presented  here  from 
the  standpoint  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  extension,  although 
some  difficulties  are  being  experienced 
in  obtaining  an  adequate  number  of 
trained  men. 

The  situation  in  home  economics  ex- 
tension is  quite  critical.  The  average 
tenure  in  office  for  home-economics 
extension  workers  is  only  about  3 years. 
There  never  have  been  enough  home- 
economics  graduates  available  for  ex- 
tension employment.  In  1947  nearly 
800  counties  were  without  the  services 
of  home  demonstration  agents.  Many 
of  these  positions  would  have  been 
filled  if  qualified  personnel  had  been 
available.  Women  students  in  colleges 
decreased  4 percent  in  numbers  from 
1939  to  1945,  and  students  in  home 
economics  decreased  more  than  21 
percent. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
danger  that  the  supply  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  colleges  to  prepare  the 
number  of  persons  needed  in  extension. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  colleges  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  active  recruitment 
of  prospective  extension  workers.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  consider  going 
as  far  as  to  provide  scholarship  aid  for 
a certain  number  of  boys  and  girls, 
with  assurance  that  employment  will 
be  available  for  them  if  and  when  they 
satisfactorily  complete  requirements 
for  their  undergraduate  degrees. 

In-Service  Training 

After  young  people  have  finished 
college  and  have  been  employed  by  ex- 
tension, the  next  step  in  their  educa- 
tion should  be  in-service  training.  This 
begins  with  induction  training.  Induc- 
tion training  can  and  must  fill  gaps 
in  the  academic  preparation  of  stu- 


dents who  are  learning  to  be  extension 
teachers.  Therefore,  a planned  induc- 
tion-training program  should  be  uni- 
versal. The  fact  that  this  training  is 
for  the  immediate  job  ahead  and  is 
done  on  the  job  where  principles  and 
application  are  closely  associated  adds 
greatly  to  its  effectiveness. 

In-service  training,  of  course,  should 
not  end  with  induction  education.  It 
should  be  a continuous  process.  It 
should  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  special  groups,  it 
should  give  opportunities  for  study  un- 
der supervision,  and  it  should  be  inten- 
sive. It  is  important  that  extension 
workers  have  opportunities  for  fre- 
quent short  periods  of  in-service  train- 
ing to  bridge  gaps  in  academic  prepa- 
ration, to  serve  as  refresher  training, 
and  to  meet  changing  problems  and 
situations  as  they  affect  the  job  to  be 
done. 

Opportunities  for  such  in-service 
training  should  be  made  available  to 
extension  personnel  on  official  time 
and,  if  feasible,  on  full  pay.  Agents, 
specialists,  and  others  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  this  plan  is  to 
have  the  extension  teacher  as  well 
trained  as  possible  in  fundamentals 
during  his  undergraduate  work,  and 
to  develop  him  into  a well-qualified, 
technical  person  by  in-service  training 
after  he  is  employed.  This  may  be  ex- 
pensive under  some  conditions,  but  it 
is  believed  to  give  better  training  than 
any  other  method. 

Problems  that  are  regional  in  nature 
may  require  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional in-service  training  short  courses. 
This  should  result  in  better  integrated 
programs  for  the  region. 

Incentives  for 

Incentives  for 

Professional  Improvement 

Naturally  any  extension  worker  who 
is  eager  and  ambitious  to  do  his  best 
in  his  job  looks  for  means  of  improv- 
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ing  himself.  One  of  these  means  is 
through  graduate  study.  Opportuni- 
ties for  such  study  should  be  shared  in 
like  measure  by  all  extension  workers. 
Likewise,  leave  for  graduate  study 
should  be  available  to  extension  work- 
ers on  a basis  equivalent  to  that  al- 
lowed the  college  or  university  teach- 
ing staff  in  the  respective  States. 

In  recent  years  many  graduate 
schools  have  attempted  to  arrange  pro- 
grams adapted  to  the  needs  of  exten- 
sion workers.  Short-term  courses  of 
from  3 to  8 weeks  have  been  provided. 
However,  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  graduate  work  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  is  not  propor- 
tionally as  beneficial  as  the  more  ex- 
tended periods  of  study.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  provide  leave  to  extension 
workers  for  graduate  study  on  a quar- 
ter or  semester  basis. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  for 
graduate  schools  to  put  a definite  time 
limitation  on  work  for  advanced  de- 
grees. This  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  extension  workers. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  land-grant 
college  in  each  region  with  graduate 
regulations  flexible  enough  to  enable 
extension  workers  to  get  advanced  de- 
grees through  useful  study  programs 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired. This  opportunity  would  lend 
more  encouragement  to  them  to  pursue 
advanced  study.  As  with  undergrad- 
uate students,  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  have  at  least 
one  staff  member  who  is  competent 
to  advise  extension  workers  as  to  their 
graduate-study  programs. 

It  is  important  that  the  college  ad- 
ministration and  the  general  public 
recognize  that  extension  workers  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  land-grant 
college  they  represent.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  relation  to  county 
extension  workers  who  are  located 
away  from  the  college  and  are  able  to 
participate  in  campus  activities  at  in- 
frequent intervals.  As  members  of  the 
college  staff,  extension  workers  should 


have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
persons  of  comparable  education  and 
experience  on  the  resident  teaching 
and  research  staffs.  Giving  specific  evi- 
dence of  college  status  does  much  to 
improve  the  morale  of  extension  work- 
ers and  to  encourage  them  to  strive  for 
higher  professional  status. 

Public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
county  extension  workers  are  staff 
members  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is 
facilitated  through  paying  the  salaries 
of  such  workers  from  funds  of  Federal 
and  State  origin.  If  all  salaries  could  be 
paid  from  such  funds  it  might  tend  to 
dispel  the  idea  that  county  workers  are 
strictly  county  employees,  or,  what  is 
still  more  questionable,  the  employees 
of  some  farm  organization,  with  the 
college  merely  subsidizing  the  effort. 
Paying  all  county-worker  salaries  from 
funds  of  Federal  and  State  origin 
would  make  it  easier  to  improve  their 
status  in  regard  to  promotion,  retire- 
ment, and  other  rights  and  privileges. 
This  arrangement  would  sacrifice  little 
in  the  way  of  local  control  and  local 
responsibility,  as  workers  unacceptable 
to  the  county  authorities  could  be  re- 
moved or  rejected  through  agreement 
with  the  State  director  or,  as  a last  re- 
sort, through  the  county  refusing  to 
pay  operating  expenses. 

Another  incentive  of  some  signif- 
icance is  that  of  giving  college  rank 
(instructor,  assistant  professor,  etc.)  to 
county  extension  workers,  as  is  prac- 
ticed by  a few  States.  Some  other  States 
have  adopted  a system  of  designations 
for  county  workers  which  differ  from 
the  academic  titles  but  which  imply 
a similar  degree  of  attainment.  It 
would  appear  to  be  highly  desirable 
either  to  grant  college  rank  or  to  adopt 
on  a Nation-wide  basis  some  way  of 
designating  status  comparable  with 
that  of  the  resident  college  faculty. 

Of  much  greater  importance  than 
rank  is  a regular  system  of  promotion 
which  sets  up  standards  for  evaluating 
the  accomplishments  of  a worker  with 
promotion  in  line  with  achievement. 
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Such  a system  furnishes  a definite  in- 
centive to  the  worker.  An  equitable 
system  of  promotions,  furthermore, 
will  attract  new  people  to  the  exten- 
sion service.  Several  States  have  de- 
veloped such  rating  devices  with  as- 
sociated definite  salary  promotions  that 
are  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 


AND  GOALS 

Promotion  from  county  to  State  staff 
is  another  means  of  providing  incen- 
tive and  improving  morale.  Such  a 
policy,  coupled  with  a plan  for  ad- 
vanced study,  encourages  agents  to 
take  advanced  training  to  prepare 
themselves  for  more  effective  service. 


IX 


Extension  Financing 

SUMMARY4<^  Extension  work  has  grown  gradually,  but  con- 
sistently, throughout  its  history.  Total  funds  have  increased  from 
3.6  million  dollars  in  1915  to  58.5  million  in  1948.  In  1948  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  total  funds  came  from  Federal  appropriations, 
29.3  percent  from  States  appropriations,  21  percent  from  county 
appropriations  and  2.7  percent  from  other  local  sources. 

The  percentages  of  extension  funds  used  for  administration 
and  for  publications  have  gone  down  gradually  over  the  years. 
Those  used  for  specialists  have  remained  fairly  constant,  and  those 
for  county  work  have  gone  up  slightly.  Should  more  funds  become 
available  it  would  appear  that  in  most  States  major  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  expanding  county  work  and  informational  materials, 
including  pamphlets.  As  of  July  1,  1947,  there  were  still  107  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  Nation  without  county  agents  and  772  coun- 
ties without  home  agents.  Work  with  youth  has  been  receiving  an 
increasing  percentage  of  extension  funds  in  recent  years  and  now 
gets  over  one-third  of  the  total  time  of  all  county  workers. 

The  earmarking  of  funds  in  appropriations  tends  to  inject  harm- 
ful administrative  rigidities  and  hence  should  be  avoided.  If  exten- 
sion programs  are  to  encompass  the  expanding  range  of  problems 
which  beset  farm  people  and  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  serv- 
ice from  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  residents,  it  is  clear  that  increas- 
ing funds  will  be  needed. 

The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  derives  its  finances  from 
four  sources — Federal  appro- 
priations, State  appropriations,  county 
appropriations,  and  contributions  from 
local  nongovernmental  sources.  In 
1948  appropriations  provided  97.3  per- 
cent of  total  funds.  The  remaining  2.7 
percent  from  local  nongovernmental 
sources  was  provided  largely  by  farm 
organizations.  However,  only  20  States 
reported  having  any  nongovernmental 
extension  funds.  Only  4 of  these  20 
had  funds  from  these  sources  in 
amounts  equal  to  5 percent  or  more  of 


their  total  budgets,  and  in  9 of  them 
the  amount  available  was  equal  to  less 
than  1 percent  of  total  funds  available. 

The  total  of  extension  funds  avail- 
able to  the  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  in  1948  amounted  to 
$58,463,459.  Of  this  amount  Federal 
appropriations  provided  47.0  percent; 
State  appropriations,  29.3  percent; 
county  appropriations,  21.0  percent; 
other  local  sources,  2.7  percent. 

Trends  in  Extension  Financing 

As  measured  by  funds  actually  ex- 
pended, cooperative  extension  work 
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expanded  rapidly  during  the  first  5 
years,  1915-19.  Expenditures  in  those 
years  increased  from  3.5  million  to  14.5 
million  dollars.  However,  the  rate  of 
growth  was  materially  accelerated  dur- 
ing this  period  through  special  emer- 
gency appropriations.  From  1919  to 
1945  expenditures  increased  from  14.5 
million  dollars  to  38.2  million,  or  an 
average  of  6 percent  per  year. 

This  trend,  however,  was  not  con- 
sistently upward.  In  the  depression  pe- 
riod of  the  early  thirties,  funds  from  all 
direct  sources  declined  from  25.5  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1931  to  19.8  million  in 
1934,  a reduction  of  over  22  percent. 

This  decline  in  funds  from  direct 
sources  during  the  depression  was  off- 
set to  a considerable  degree  by  a trans- 
fer of  funds  from  other  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations.  These 
transfers  were  made  to  enable  exten- 
sion to  assist  in  launching  the  various 
agricultural  emergency  programs. 
During  the  period  from  June  1933  to 
January  1936  a total  of  approximately 
21  million  dollars  was  transferred  to 
extension  for  these  special  purposes. 

Again  in  1944  and  1945  the  War 
Food  Administration  allotted  special 
funds  to  extension  to  enable  it  to  ren- 
der additional  services  to  agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  war  emergency. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  extension 
funds  have  increased  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  in  any  comparable  period  in 
its  history.  From  1945  to  1946  expen- 
ditures increased  from  38.2  million  dol- 
lars to  44.6  million,  or  14  percent.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1947,  another  increase 
of  approximately  16  percent  was  ex- 
perienced. Budgets  for  1948  indicate 
an  increase  of  10  percent  over  1947. 

Sharing  of  Costs 

Extension  funds  from  intrastate 
sources  exceeded  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  extension  work  each  year 
from  1915  to  1936.  From  then  until 
1948,  Federal  contributions  have  gen- 


erally grown  somewhat  faster  and 
have  been  somewhat  larger  than  those 
from  State  sources.  This  has  been  due 
primarily  to  increased  Federal  appro- 
priations under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  of  1936  and  the  Bankhead-Flan- 
nagan  Act  of  1945.  However,  State  ex- 
tension budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1948 
indicate  that  State  funds  will  exceed 
Federal  funds  by  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  or  approximately  13 
percent.'*' 

Federal-State  Ratio  Varies 
from  State  to  State 

The  recent  approximate  equal  shar- 
ing in  extension  financing  as  between 
the  Federal  government  and  intrastate 
sources  on  a national  average  basis 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  situa- 
tion in  individual  States.  In  1945, 
when  direct  Federal  and  State  funds 
were  practically  equal  in  amounts, 
there  were  three  States  in  which  the 
Federal  contributions  were  less  than 
30  percent  of  total  extension  funds  in 
those  States.  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  were  two  States  in  which  Federal 
funds  amounted  to  over  70  percent  of 
the  total  extension  funds. 

At  least  three  major  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  wide  variation  in  the  ra- 
tio of  Federal  funds  to  intrastate  funds 
on  a State-by-State  basis.  These  are: 

1.  The  formulas  established  in  the  various 
authorizations  to  govern  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  States. 

2.  Wide  differences  in  the  financial 
ability  of  the  various  States  and  counties 
to  appropriate  funds  for  extension  work. 

3.  Variations  in  the  aggressiveness  with 
which  State  and  local  appropriating  bodies 
support  extension  work. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Fed- 
eral funds  going  to  each  State  have 
not  varied  with  the  economic  cycle 
nearly  so  much  as  have  funds  from  in- 


Table  2,  Appendix,  indicates  the  trend 
in  extension  financing  since  1915  as  meas- 
ured by  direct  funds  available. 
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trastate  sources.®  For  example,  during 
the  depression  years  there  were  many 
States  in  which  State  and  county  funds 
for  extension  were  reduced  by  as  much 
as  40  or  50  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
70  percent.®  Yet  in  those  same  years 
Federal  funds  in  most  of  those  States 
either  remained  about  constant  or  in- 
creased slightly.  Thus  the  consistency 
of  Federal  appropriations  has  been  a 
very  valuable  stabilizing  force  in  ex- 
tension’s history.  This  is  particularly 
significant  in  those  States  with  rela- 
tive low  tax  bases,  and  which  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  State  and 
local  funds  in  many  of  them  have  suf- 
fered greatly  in  times  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

State-Local  Ratio  Also  Varies 

When  intrastate  funds  for  exten- 
sion work  are  analyzed,  a pattern  of 
variation  somewhat  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  is  revealed.  In 
1945,  direct  State  appropriations  pro- 
vided approximately  half  (47.6  per- 
cent) of  all  intrastate  extension  funds. 
Funds  from  county  sources  provided 
the  remainder,  or  52.4  percent.  Again, 
there  were  three  States  where  State  ap- 
propriations accounted  for  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  intrastate  exten- 
sion funds  and  two  States  where  State 
appropriations  accounted  for  more 
more  than  80  percent. 

Bases  for  Allocating 

Direct  Federal  Appropriations 
to  States 

The  methods  of  determining  allot- 
ments of  Federal  appropriations  to  the 
various  States  for  extension  work  vary 
with  the  different  authorizations.  Five 
major  allocation  devices  are  involved. 

® See  table  3,  Appendix,  for  a break-down 
of  extension  funds  by  source  for  indicated 
years. 

® See  table  4,  Appendix. 
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They  are  on  the  basis  of:  (<2)  Specific 
amounts  for  each  State  indicated  in 
certain  acts,  (b)  rural  population,  (c) 
farm  population,  (d")  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  (e) 
in  the  case  of  one  fund  on  the  basis 
of  1944  allocations.  Allocations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948,  as  determined  by  these 
devices,  were  distributed  as  follows:^® 

Percent  of 
the  total 


{a)  Specific  allot- 

ments 9.  2 

(6)  On  basis  of  rural 

population 17.  2 

{c)  On  basis  of  farm 

population 69.  8 

{d)  As  determined  by 

the  Secretary 1.  8 

{e)  1944  historical 

base 2.  0 


Use  of  Extension  Funds 

Extension  expenditures  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  areas — ad- 
ministration, publications,  specialists, 
and  county  work.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  cooperative  extension 
work,  the  general  pattern  of  use  of 
extension  funds  for  these  purposes  has 
followed  certain  trends  with  remark- 
able consistency.^^ 

The  trend  in  administrative  costs 
has  been  downward.  Costs  of  admin- 
istration in  the  early  developmental 
years  were  relatively  high,  as  could  be 
expected.  But  as  the  extension  organi- 
zation increased  in  size  and  became 
more  firmly  established,  relatively  less 
funds  had  to  be  utilized  in  administer- 
ing the  work  and  more  could  be,  and 
were,  directed  to  operations.  From 
1920,  at  which  time  the  extension  or- 
ganization had  become  fairly  well 
established,  to  1946,  the  relative  ad- 


Table  5,  Appendix,  provides  a break- 
down of  amounts  of  direct  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  States  in  1948  by  authoriza- 
tion items. 

“ See  table  6,  Appendix,  for  use  of  exten- 
sion funds  in  the  States  and  counties  for 
selected  years. 
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ministrative  costs  have  been  halved. 
This  represents  the  greatest  percent- 
age change  of  any  of  the  four  major 
lines  of  expenditure  and  reflects  a re- 
latively high  degree  of  stability  in  the 
administration  organization. 

The  proportion  of  extension  funds 
used  for  publications  has  also  gone 
down,  though  not  so  sharply  or  quite 
so  consistently.  It  has  always  been  a 
relatively  small  item.  It  started  off  at 
2.1  percent  in  1915  and  is  now  about 
1.5  percent.  Part  of  the  reduction  in 
recent  years  was  due  to  the  wartime 
shortages  of  paper  and  controls.  In 
view  of  the  recognized  effectiveness  of 
printed  materials  in  conducting  exten- 
sion work,  it  would  seem  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  extension 
funds  used  for  this  purpose  would  be 
justified. 

The  percentage  of  extension  funds 
used  for  the  employment  of  special- 
ists operating  out  of  the  colleges  and 
assisting  county  extension  workers  has 
changed  the  least  of  any  of  the  major 
lines  of  work.  Throughout  most  of  the 
first  30  years  of  extension  work  the 
proportion  of  funds  used  for  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  fluctuated  in  a 
range  of  19  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
funds  used.  During  the  last  few  years 
this  percentage  has  been  reduced  to 
about  17.5  percent  as  a greater  effort 
has  been  made  to  place  more  of  ex- 
tension’s facilities  out  in  the  counties. 
As  between  States  the  range  in  the 
percentage  of  funds  so  used  is  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  other  four 
lines  of  work.  A part  of  this  variation 
is  explained  by  wide  variations  in 
types  of  agriculture,  as  between  States, 
and  by  the  demands  for  specialized 
help  in  all  of  the  various  problem 
fields,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  a State 
and  the  number  of  counties  to  be 
served. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1947  there  was  a 
total  state  specialist  staff  of  1,827  per- 
sons. Of  these  407,  or  22  percent,  were 
on  a part-time  basis,  the  rest  of  their 


time  being  given  over  to  teaching  or 
research  work.^- 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
all  extension  funds  have  gone  into 
county  extension  work.  In  1915  ap- 
proximately 69  percent  of  the  total 
budget  was  so  used.  This  proportion 
increased  to  77.3  percent  in  1946.  This 
increasing  emphasis  on  providing  ade- 
quate facilities  and  services  in  the 
counties  is  commendable.  However, 
the  funds  actually  expended  within 
the  counties  constituted  only  68.6  per- 
cent in  1946,  with  8.7  percent  going  for 
supervision  of  county  work.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  extension  work  the  need  for 
expansion  in  the  majority  of  the  States 
is  greatest  in  the  counties  and  should 
have  first  claim  on  any  additional 
funds  becoming  available. 

County  Agricultural  Agent  Work 

The  cost  of  “county  agricultural 
agent  work”  constitutes  the  largest 
item  of  expenditure  in  most  States.^^ 
Nationally,  despite  sizeable  increase  in 
absolute  costs,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  costs  represented  by  this  item  has 
declined  from  54.4  percent  in  1915  to 
47.2  percent  in  1946.  However,  in 
terms  of  numbers,  county  agents  and 
assistant  county  agents  increased  from 
1,068  on  June  30,  1915,  to  4,624  on 
June  30,  1946.  This  latter  figure  rep- 
resents an  average  ratio  of  1.6  county 
workers  for  each  of  the  2,980  counties 
having  county  extension  agents  in 
1946.  As  between  States,  there  was  in 
that  year  a range  of  from  only  3 agents 
for  every  4 agricultural  counties  in  one 
State  to  3 agents  and  assistants  for  each 
county  in  another  State.  The  type  of 
agriculture  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion to  be  served  are  important  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  the 


Table  7,  Appendix,  shows  how  exten- 
sion specialists  were  distributed  among  the 
major  groupings  in  1947. 

See  table  6,  Appendix. 
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number  of  agents  required.  However, 
in  view  of  the  size  of  the  total  job  to 
be  done  the  major  factor  limiting  the 
number  of  agents  per  county  to  date 
has  been  the  amount  of  finances  avail- 
able for  this  work.  As  of  July  1,  1947, 
there  were  107  agricultural  counties 
which  did  not  have  the  services  of  a 
county  agricultural  agent.  Many  of 
these  have  such  a limited  agricultural 
industry  that  interest  in  and  local  fi- 
nancial supports  of  a county  agent 
service  is  difficult  to  maintain. 

County  Home 

Demonstration  Work 

Rather  than  decreasing,  as  in  the 
cost  of  county  agent  work,  the  propor- 
tion of  total  extension  funds  expended 
for  county  home  demonstration  work 
nearly  trebled  from  1915  to  1946.^^ 
It  increased  from  9.1  percent  of  the 
total  in  1915  to  24  percent  in  1946. 
The  number  of  counties  having 
women  agents  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  350  to  2,301  and  the  num- 
ber of  women  agents  and  assistants 
from  357  in  1915  to  3,077  in  1946. 
There  were,  however,  772  counties  on 
July  1,  1947,  that  did  not  have  the  help 
of  a home  agent. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  less  com- 
plete coverage  of  all  counties  with 
home  demonstration  work  are  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  college-trained 
personnel  available  for  employment 
as  home  demonstration  agents,  a 
higher  replacement  rate  required  to 
maintain  a staff  of  women  workers, 
and  less  aggressive  support  for  home 
demonstration  work  by  local  appro- 
priating bodies  in  many  counties. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  the  increased  funds 
which  have  become  available  from 
both  Federal  and  State  sources  have 
made  it  possible  to  add  an  average  of 
approximately  150  women  agents  per 
year  from  that  date  to  1947.  This  trend 


“ See  table  6,  Appendix. 
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should  be  continued  until  each  county 
where  the  maintenance  of  an  extension 
office  is  justified,  is  provided  the  serv- 
ices of  at  least  one  home  demonstra- 
tion agent. 

County  4-H  Club  Work 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  directly  for  the  employment  of 
4— H Club  agents  the  rate  of  increase 
over  the  years  has  been  approximately 
the  same  as  that  for  county  agent 
work,  but  somewhat  less  rapid  than 
for  home  demonstration  work.  In  terms 
of  the  total  extension  budget  the 
proportion  spent  directly  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  4— H Club 
agents  has  remained  fairly  constant.^® 
However,  in  most  counties  all  coun- 
ty workers  have  some  responsibility 
for  youth  work.  In  29  States  no 
county  workers  specifically  designated 
as  4-H  Club  agents  are  employed.  In 
these  States,  full  responsibility  for  ex- 
tension work  with  boys  and  girls  4-H 
Clubs  and  other  youth  work  rests  with 
the  county  agricultural  and  home 
demonstration  agents  and  their  assist- 
ants. On  July  1,  1947,  there  were  558 
county  workers  designated  as  county 
4-H  Club  agents.  In  most  states  county 
workers  assigned  to  work  primarily 
with  4-H  Clubs  are  given  the  title  of 
assistant  extension  agents. 

An  examination  of  expenditures  spe- 
cifically classified  as  “for  county  4-H 
Club  work,”  however  does  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  proportion  of  total 
extension  time  directed  to  work  with 
youth. 

An  analysis  of  the  time  distribution 
of  all  county  extension  agents  indi- 
cates, for  example,  that  in  1946  over 
34  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  time 
of  all  county  extension  workers  was 
directed  to  work  with  youth,  as  com- 
pared with  28.5  percent  in  1940.^® 


“ See  table  6,  Appendix. 

See  footnote,  table  6,  Appendix. 
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Financing  Procedures 

Federal. — Federal  funds  for  financ- 
ing extension  work  in  the  states  and 
counties  are  appropriated  annually  by 
the  Congress  as  authorized  by  the  vari- 
ous controlling  acts.  These  annual  ap- 
propriations are  made  on  the  basis  of 
annual  budgetary  requests  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
the  Congress.  However,  in  the  case  of 
Smith-Lever  funds  the  original  en- 
abling act  provided  for  a permanent 
annual  appropriation. 

The  request  for  cooperative  exten- 
sion funds  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
over-all  Department  request.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  request  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized for  any  given  year  by  the  en- 
abling legislation  in  effect.  In  nearly  all 
instances  these  full  amounts  have  been 
appropriated. 

In  the  main  these  appropriations 
are  general  appropriations  “for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  said 
cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  and  the  necessary  printing  and 
distributing  of  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same,”  as  stated  in  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  The  only  significant 
exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  Cap- 
per-Ketcham  Act  of  1928  wherein 
there  is  a requirement  that  80  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  “shall  be  utilized  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  extension  agents  in  coun- 
ties” who  “shall  be  men  and  women  in 
fair  and  just  proportions.”  The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Bankhead-Flan- 
nagan  Act  of  1945  also  stresses  maxi- 
mum practical  use  of  these  funds  for 
the  employment  of  additional  exten- 
sion workers  in  the  counties. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Congress 
not  to  “ear-mark”  funds  for  specific 
purposes  makes  possible  the  use  of  such 
funds  in  line  with  the  most  urgent 
needs  and  in  the  manner  considered 
most  effective  in  each  State  and  re- 
duces the  over-all  costs  of  administra- 


tion. Experience  over  the  entire  period 
of  cooperative  extension  work  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
this  general  policy. 

State. — Most  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures appropriate  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  extension  work  biennially  for 
the  succeeding  two-year  period.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  extension  work, 
in  many  States  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  and  supporting  budgetaiy 
requests  for  extension  funds  was  met 
by  the  State  extension  director.  In 
more  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  including  requests  for  exten- 
sion funds  as  separate  items  in  an  in- 
tegrated budget  request  for  all  divi- 
sions of  the  land-grant  college — 
teaching,  research,  and  extension.  This 
is  a logical  procedure. 

State  appropriations  for  agricultural 
extension  work  are  frequently  “ear- 
marked,” at  least  in  part,  for  specific 
lines  of  work.  Once  an  appropriation 
is  made  for  a specific  purpose,  the 
tendency  is  to  continue  it  on  the  same 
basis.  Since  the  need  for  extension  work 
in  these  specifically  indicated  fields 
may  wane  or  become  relatively  less  im- 
portant than  other  needs,  this  practice 
of  earmarking  appropriations  fre- 
quently creates  administrative  prob- 
lems. In  such  instances  the  extension 
administrators  within  a given  State 
have  difficulty  in  offering  as  well 
rounded  services  as  changing  condi- 
tions warrant. 

Similarly  when  State  appropriations 
are  made  in  terms  of  specific  line  proj- 
ects an  objectionable  degree  of  rigidity 
is  injected.  For  instance,  in  recent 
years  many  states  have  experienced 
difficulties  in  maintaining  a competi- 
tive salary  scale  for  county  extension 
workers  because  State  and  local  ap- 
propriations allowed  little  or  no  flexi- 
bility in  salary  payments.  Some  State 
legislatures  have  recently  provided 
salaiy^  increases  for  State  employees, 
including  State  college  or  university 
staff  members,  which  were  not  granted 
to  county  extension  workers.  This  fail- 
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ure  to  grant  salary  increases  to  county 
extension  agents  was  apparently  based 
on  the  assumption  they  were  county 
employees. 

The  net  results  of  such  actions  have 
been  ( 1 ) placing  the  burden  of  up- 
ward salary  adjustments  for  many 
county  extension  workers  to  a very 
great  degree  upon  Federal  funds,  and 
(2)  making  it  unusually  difficult  to 
maintain  county  extension  staffs  be- 
cause of  increasing  opportunities  for 
employment  in  other  fields  at  higher 
salaries. 

As  a matter  of  equity  State  and  local 
sources  should  bear  a minimum  of  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary salary  adjustments.  As  a matter 
of  policy  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  obtain  State  appropriations  for  ex- 
tension on  such  a basis  that  general  ad- 
justments in  programs  and  specific  ad- 
justments in  items  of  cost  may  be  made 
freely  when  circumstances  warrant. 

County. — Appropriations  by  county 
governmental  bodies  for  the  support  of 
extension  work  locally  is  usually  on  an 
annual  basis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  individuals  responsible  for  making 
county  appropriations  change  fre- 
quently, a continuing  task  is  involved 
in  keeping  such  officials  informed  of 
extension’s  purposes  and  needs. 

Not  infrequently  situations  are 
found  where  the  county  appropriating 
officials  are  more  interested  in  one 
phase  of  extension  work  than  in  others 
and  therefore  inclined  to  appropriate 
more  adequately  for  a particular  line 
of  work.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
problems  in  maintaining  home  demon- 
stration work  on  a par  with  county 
agent  and  4—H  Club  work. 

Reliance  on  county  funds  for  any 
significant  portion  of  county  extension 
worker’s  salaries  also  creates  personnel 
retention  and  replacement  problems 
when  for  any  reason  a county’s  funds 
are  diminished.  Likewise,  when  coun- 
ty funds  must  be  relied  upon  for 
salaries,  there  is  less  freedom  of  action 
in  the  placing  of  much  needed  ex- 


tension workers  in  some  counties  with 
low  tax  revenues.  Despite  these  and 
other  problems  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  county  appropriations, 
and  requiring  a considerable  amount 
of  time  and  effort,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
local  participation  in  the  financing  of 
extension  work  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages that  go  with  it.  However, 
persistent  efforts  and  eternal  vigilance 
are  necessary  in  many  counties  to  main- 
tain the  local  contributions  to  the  total 
extension  budget  on  a level  reasonably 
commensurate  with  the  services  being 
rendered  and  the  counties’  ability  to 
aid  in  the  financing  of  that  service.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,^^  many  of  these 
problems  can  be  avoided  or  minimized 
by  utilizing  county  funds  primarily  for 
operating  expenses,  supplies,  clerical 
help,  and  other  such  costs  attendant 
upon  the  maintenance  of  county  exten- 
sion offices. 

Need  for  Additional  Resources 

Various  sections  of  this  report  have 
presented  significant  facts  relative  to 
future  requirements  to  adequately 
finance  cooperative  extension  work.  In 
brief,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  ex- 
tension’s educational  programs  must 
encompass  a much  broader  field  of 
problems  in  the  future  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  This  is  recognized  by  ex- 
tension leaders.  It  is  also  reflected  in 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  by 
those  extension  serves. 

Extension  must  gear  itself  to  provide 
effective  educational  programs  for 
rather  large  groups  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation not  too  effectively  reached  in 
the  past.  Among  such  groups  are  the 
increasing  numbers  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial workers  residing  in  rural  areas, 
part-time  farmers,  and,  in  some  areas, 
the  rather  large  numbers  of  economi- 
cally and  educationally  disadvantaged 
farm  families.  To  assist  some  of  these 


See  Chapter  VIII,  p.  46. 
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groups  effectively,  specially  developed 
methods  must  be  employed  and  exten- 
sion agents  provided  who  can  spend 
full  time  on  such  work.  In  addition  to 
these  special  groups  in  rural  areas  there 
are  increasing  demands  upon  exten- 
sion for  work  in  strictly  urban  areas.  In 
at  least  the  larger  urban  centers  full- 
time workers  will  have  to  be  provided 
if  these  demands  are  to  be  met. 

Experiments  during  the  past  decade 
with  educational  programs  directed  to 
the  development  of  individual  farm 
and  home  plans,  have,  to  date,  been 
most  productive.  They  indicate  greater 
net  accomplishments  by  farm  families 
per  unit  of  time  spent  by  the  extension 
worker  so  engaged  than  the  more  gen- 
eral type  of  extension  work  dealing 
with  separate  and  rather  specific  farm 
and  home  problems.  However,  such 
programs  require  intensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  extension  workers. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Extension  Service  within  the  De- 
partment are  also  growing.  This  office 
has  not  had  adequate  funds  to  perform 
in  some  particulars  the  services  which 
the  States  have  a right  to  expect  from 
it,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  most 
efficient  operation. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1948  funds  avail- 
able to  this  office  amounted  to  3.4  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  portion  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  funds  and  only 
1.7  percent  of  the  total  cooperative 
extension  budget.  Approximately  half 
of  these  amounts  are  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  specific  administrative 
functions  such  as  allocating  and  check- 
ing on  use  of  funds  by  the  States,  main- 
taining personnel  records,  reviewing 
and  approving  annual  plans  of  work, 
providing  detailed  operating  services, 
and  the  like.  This  leaves  an  inadequate 
amount  for  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  to  perform  its  leader- 
ship functions  for  the  whole  coopera- 
tive extension  system  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  liaison  between  the  De- 
partment and  its  several  research  and 
service  agencies  and  the  States. 

In  light  of  the  above,  and  other  sig- 
nificant factors  which  could  be  listed, 
it  is  apparent  that  extension  in  the 
future  must  either  so  diffuse  its  energies 
as  to  lessen  materially  its  total  effec- 
tiveness or  be  provided  with  additional 
financing  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands for  its  services.  Extension  has 
paid  its  cost  many  times  over  in  its 
contribution  to  national  welfare. 
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Trends  and  Outlook  for  Extension 

SUMMARY  ^ Some  of  the  basic  current  trends  that  will  affect 
extension’s  future  job  are:  The  substantial  growth  of  financial  assets 
of  farm  people  and  the  need  for  educational  assistance  in  wise  spend- 
ing; the  expanding  interest  of  rural  people  in  the  broader  problems 
of  their  community,  their  Nation,  and  the  world;  and  the  continu- 
ation of  technological  progress.  Among  the  effects  of  technological 
progress  are : ( 1 ) A need  for  more  knowledge  of  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  machinery,  (2)  an  increase  in  the  capital  required  for 
efficient  farming  and  rural  living,  (3)  a widening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween efficient  and  inefficient  farmers  and  the  resulting  displace- 
ment of  farm  labor,  (4)  increased  production,  and  hence  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  on  soil  conservation  and  on  marketing  and 
distribution,  and  (5)  continuous  changes  in  the  home,  with  new 
opportunities  and  new  problems  for  the  homemaker. 

Another  trend  which  affects  extension’s  future  is  the  growing 
field  of  4-H  Club  work,  older  youth  work,  and  home  demonstration 
work.  It  should  be  stressed  that  people  are  agriculture’s  most  valu- 
able resource.  Work  with  people  as  such,  rather  than  with  individual 
problems,  must  be  emphasized.  This  is  particularly  significant  in  the 
very  important  field  of  youth  work. 

Other  trends  which  will  be  important  to  extension  in  the  future 
are:  The  need  for  rapid  expansion  in  the  field  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources;  the  need  for  expanding  emphasis  on  individual 
farm  and  home  planning;  the  decreasing  number  of  farm  families 
and  the  increasing  number  of  rural  nonfarm  families;  and  the  con- 
tinued need  for,  and  emphasis  on,  better  rural  health  and  rural 
educational  services. 

Extension  has  a broad  and  growing  responsibility.  If  it  is  to  serve 
fully  the  total  national  welfare,  it  needs  an  expanded  staff  and  a 
better  trained  staff,  and  it  should  place  increased  emphasis  on 
developing  more  efficient  methods. 


The  efficiency  of  extension’s 
work  in  the  future  depends  to 
a great  extent  upon  ( 1 ) the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the 
changing  needs,  desires,  and  interests 
of  people  can  be  recognized  and  an- 
ticipated, and  (2)  the  extent  and 


dispatch  with  which  the  tools  of  ex- 
tension— personnel,  programs,  proce- 
dures— can  be  regeared  to  meet  those 
changing  needs  and  desires. 

Essential  to  meeting  this  challenge, 
of  course,  is  a recognition  of  past  and 
current  needs,  as  well  as  the  past  and 
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current  accomplishments  of  extension. 
But  extension  must  constantly  look  to 
the  foreseeable  future  if  it  is  not  to 
have  its  system  geared  too  closely  to 
problems  from  which  the  emphasis  has 
shifted. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  chang- 
ing demands  on  the  extension  service  is 
an  evaluation  of  the  more  significant 
current  changes  affecting  agriculture. 
Some  of  these  changes  may  be  resolved 
into  rather  definite  trends.  By  ferret- 
ing out  some  of  the  more  important 
trends  it  may  be  possible  to  visualize 
more  clearly  those  future  needs  which 
extension  should  meet,  and  hence  per- 
mit the  system  to  lay  the  ground  work 
necessary  to  meet  them.  Some  of  these 
trends  and  their  implication  for  ex- 
tension are  discussed  below.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  present  an  exhaustive 
list,  or  to  rank  these  trends  according 
to  importance. 

Financial  Position  of  Agriculture 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  agricul- 
ture in  general  is  in  the  best  financial 
position  of  several  decades.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  farm 
families  still  fare  very  poorly.  Not  so 
well  known  are  the  changes  in  the  debt 
and  liquid-asset  position  of  farmers. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  farm 
real  estate  debts  decreased  15  percent; 
liquid  assets  increased  from  about  4 
billion  to  19  billion  dollars.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  changes  during  the 
First  World  War  when  there  was  a 70- 
percent  increase  in  real-estate  debts 
and  only  a moderate  offsetting  increase 
in  liquid  assets. 

Many  farm  people  now,  for  the  first 
time,  have  sizable  amounts  of  savings. 
The  use  they  make  of  this  money  will 
effect  their  welfare  for  years  to  come. 
At  the  moment,  there  is  no  reliable 
basis  for  predicting  whether  these  funds 
will  be  judiciously  used,  or  whether 
they  will  be  dissipated  in  uneconomic 
fashion.  Theoretically,  farmers,  as  a 
class,  possess  certain  characteristics 


which  would  indicate  they  will  make 
good  use  of  these  funds.  They  live 
frugally,  they  have  a yearning  to  own 
their  land  and  homes,  and  they  desire 
to  provide  well  for  their  children.  But 
farm  people  have  not  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  business 
of  investing  money  wisely.  The  teehni- 
cal  knowledge  involved  in  knowing 
when  to  buy,  what  to  buy,  how  to  buy ; 
in  knowing  the  proper  ratio  of  fixed 
assets  to  operating  funds;  and  in  know- 
ing the  right  proportion  of  investment 
in  title  to  property  and  in  title  to 
money,  are  not  well  understood.  The 
extension  service  has  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  render  invalu- 
able aid  to  farmers  by  providing  them 
with  facts  and  counsel  that  will  lead  to 
wise  decisions  as  to  the  use  of  their 
liquid  assets,  both  in  terms  of  farm 
operations  and  in  terms  of  home  and 
family  expenditures.  Extension  should 
not  underestimate  this  challenge. 

Technological  Progress 

Although  technological  develop- 
ments have  been  in  process  for  many 
decades,  they  have  been  accelerated  in 
recent  years.  Between  1940  and  1945, 
production  per  farm  worker  increased 
about  25  percent.  Four  factors  were 
largely  responsible  for  this  increased 
production,  namely,  the  further  sub- 
stitution of  motor  for  horsepower;  the 
rapid  adoption  of  improved  crop  vari- 
eties, better  cultural  practices  includ- 
ing increased  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer; 
and  favorable  weather. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  technologi- 
cal progress  will  continue  rapidly 
under  prosperous  farming  conditions, 
more  slowly  if  farm  income  is  relatively 
low.  There  is  still  much  room  for  more 
widespread  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  for  further  improve- 
ments in  machines,  as  well  as  in  other 
methods  of  conserving  labor.  Smaller 
tractors,  especially  adapted  to  small 
farming  units  as  well  as  to  larger  farms 
where  they  can  be  used  to  do  light 
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work,  will  probably  find  increased  use. 
An  accelerated  flow  of  research  find- 
ings will  undoubtedly  continue  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production.  Continued  progress 
in  land  use  may  be  anticipated,  with 
wider  adoption  of  conservation  prac- 
tices, improved  crop  rotations,  and 
more  intensive  use  of  lime  and  ferti- 
lizer. 

Education  in  the  Use  of  Machin- 
ery.— The  implications  of  rapid  tech- 
nological progress  for  extension  are 
many.  For  one  thing,  far  more  educa- 
tional work  is  needed  by  farmers  on  the 
comparative  economic  advantage  of 
the  numerous  types  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  For  example,  what  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  how  much,  should  a 
farmer  acquire  on  a given  sized  farm 
with  a certain  type  of  farming?  Many 
farmers  are  justified  in  making  large 
investments  in  equipment,  but  the 
problem  is  to  avoid  both  under-in- 
vestment and  over-investment.  Also,  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  farmers  have  had 
sufficient  information  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
power  machinery  in  which  relatively 
large  sums  have  been  invested.  With 
electricity  being  extended  rapidly  into 
rural  areas,  farmers  are  in  need  of 
much  more  information  than  they  are 
now  receiving  in  the  ways  of  using 
electricity  advantageously.  Since  elec- 
tricity, on  many  farms,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied simultaneously  to  all  of  the  jobs 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  information  on 
priority  ratings  of  electrical  uses  would 
be  helpful. 

Capital  Requirements. — A second 
major  impact  of  technological  progress 
is  in  the  area  of  capital  and  credit  re- 
quirements. The  effect  of  mechaniza- 
tion on  capital  requirements  is  cumu- 
lative— higher  degrees  of  mechaniza- 
tion result  in  successively  larger  capital 
requirements  for  operating  equipment. 
It  seems  apparent  that  agricultural 
credit  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  financing  farm  operations, 
for  it  is  probable  that  capital  invest- 


ments per  farm  in  assets  other  than 
machinery  and  equipment  will  also 
tend  to  increase  during  the  years  ahead. 

Farmers  in  the  future  will  need  ade- 
quate educational  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing credit,  making  proper  use  of  it, 
and  in  meeting  financial  obligations  as 
they  fall  due.  But  again  it  may  be 
emphasized  that  sound  credit  exten- 
sion must  be  contingent  upon  a proper 
balance  between  investment  in  ma- 
chinery and  the  size  and  type  of  farm- 
ing operation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  with 
cash  operating  costs  higher,  both  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home,  fixed  chages 
will  make  up  a larger  proportion  of 
total  costs.  Under  these  conditions  net 
income  becomes  more  vulnerable  to 
any  decline  in  prices. 

A Widening  Gap  Between  Efficiency 
and  Inefficiency. — Some  farm  families 
will,  in  a sense,  be  disadvantaged  by 
expanding  mechanization.  The  needs 
of  those  people  will  create  a third  area 
of  problems  for  extension.  The  farm 
operators  who  have  a high  degree  of 
ability  and  initiative  will  experience 
less  difficulty  than  other  groups  dur- 
ing the  current  and  prospective  period 
of  rapid  technological  change.  Im- 
proved technology  always  places  a 
premium  on  ability  and  initiative.  But 
there  will  probably  be  a further  wid- 
ening in  the  range  of  farm  incomes,  as 
these  farmers  take  advantage  of  rapidly 
developing  improvements.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  have  rapid  technological  prog- 
ress, uneconomic  use  of  manpower  is 
likely  to  prevail  in  many  rural  areas 
unless  a shift  to  nonagricultural  jobs 
also  keeps  pace.  Farm  families  that  lack 
the  type  of  ability,  or  the  capital  re- 
sources, needed  for  successful  farming 
will  be  at  a growing  disadvantage  in 
the  years  ahead.  They  will  be  badly  in 
need  of  help  in  making  necessary  ad- 
justments, and  alternative  employ- 
ment opportunities  must  be  ferreted 
out  for  them. 

Although  history  affords  many  in- 
stances of  how  mechanization  has 
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brought  distress  to  those  who  could  not 
adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  through 
educational  programs  to  soften  the 
growing  pains  of  rapid  technological 
progress.  Extension  must  recognize 
these  facts  and  intensify  its  efforts  to 
provide  educational  programs  that  will 
better  enable  farm  families,  not  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  technological 
advancement,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. 

Although  the  competitive  position  of 
the  family  farm  will  probably  be 
strengthened,  as  a result  of  the  de- 
creasing need  for  hired  labor,  different 
degrees  of  pressure  will  no  doubt  deve- 
lop on  the  different  sizes  of  farms. 
Many  operators  will  find  pressures 
created  toward  increasing  either  the 
volume  of  production  per  unit,  or  the 
size  of  the  farm.  Before  the  war  there 
were  already  too  many  small,  uneco- 
nomic-sized units,  and  technological 
change  tends  to  accentuate  this  prob- 
lem. 

Marketing. — A fourth  implication 
of  increasing  technology  applies  to  the 
field  of  marketing.  If  it  were  profitable 
to  do  so  farmers  could,  by  1950  or 
1955,  produce  40  to  45  percent  over 
1935—39  levels.  Studies  have  shown 
that  if  the  American  people  are  to 
attain  the  desired  standards  of  nutri- 
tion, this  higher  level  of  production 
will  be  needed.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  trend  in  current 
thinking  about  future  national  agri- 
cultural policy.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  policy  should  be  based  upon 
a program  of  abundance,  with  greater 
emphasis  on  ways  of  sustaining  an  en- 
larging dem.and. 

The  possible  increase  in  farm  pro- 
duction points  up  the  need  for  either 
developing  further  market  outlets  or 
adjusting  production  to  changes  in 
market  demand.  It  also  points  to  the 
need  for  a careful  analysis  of  our  mar- 
keting system  and  the  development  of 
greater  efficiency  in  that  field  wherever 


possible.  There  have  been  significant, 
technical  developments  in  the  market- 
ing and  distribution  fields  in  recent 
years.  Improved  refrigeration  in  trans- 
port, the  phenomenal  expansion  in  the 
quick-freezing  of  certain  perishable 
farm  products,  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  food  products  that  are  pro- 
cessed and  prepackaged  to  fit  consumer 
needs,  and  a rapid  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  foods  sold  through  self-serv- 
ice stores  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
examples. 

The  distribution  system  is  still  burd- 
ened with  some  very  inefficient  whole- 
sale markets.  Further  developments  in 
mechanical  refrigeration  of  railroad 
cars  and  trucks  appear  probable.  Ad- 
vancements in  farm  or  local  storage 
facilities,  to  make  possible  a more  even 
flow  of  particular  commodities  to  mar- 
ket, are  needed.  Some  further  eco- 
nomies may  be  made  in  retailing 
through  prepackaging  and  the  use  of 
packaged  frozen  food  where  approp- 
riate, and  through  consumer-education 
programs  that  will  aid  in  moving  sea- 
sonal supply  commodities  through  the 
markets  with  greater  efficiency.  To  the 
extent  that  such  increased  efficiencies 
can  be  brought  about  they  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  both  farmer 
and  consumer. 

More  factual  information  soon  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  present  ex- 
pansion of  research  in  the  field  of  mar- 
keting. This  will  provide  a sound  basis 
for  an  enlarged  program  of  extension 
work  with  farmers,  handlers,  proces- 
sors, and  merchandizers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Extension  will  need  to  continue 
its  program  of  outlook  as  well  as  pro- 
grams on  grading,  quality  improve- 
ment, handling,  storage,  packaging, 
market  demands  and  outlets,  and  re- 
lated fields.  Much  can  be  done  in 
providing  farmers  with  more  factual 
information  in  these  important  fields. 
Extension  efforts  should,  however,  be 
confined  to  the  educational  phases  of 
marketing,  and  the  urge  to  render 
direct  services  in  the  operation  and 
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management  of  marketing  facilities 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Effect  on  Homes. — A fifth,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  effects  of 
continuing  technological  development 
is  represented  by  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  home.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  rapidly  expanding  avail- 
ability of  electricity  to  farm  and  rural 
areas.  This  has  made  possible  the  use 
of  many  modern  labor-saving  devices 
in  the  home  and  the  elimination  of 
much  time  and  energy  consuming  work 
on  the  part  of  the  housewife.  It  has 
made  possible  better  lights,  running 
water,  electric  washing  machines, 
modern  radios,  food  refrigeration  and 
storage  facilities,  and,  in  general,  more 
satisfying  home  conditions. 

At  the  same  time  this  development 
creates  problems  with  which  help  is 
needed.  Among  these  are  problems  per- 
taining to  the  obtaining  of  adequate 
and  safe  installation  of  wiring,  the 
selection  of  electrical  equipment  on  the 
basis  of  both  economy  and  suitability, 
and  the  care  and  use  of  such  equip- 
ment. The  lag  between  the  availability 
of  electricity  and  the  installation  of 
water  systems  in  homes  indicates  a 
need  for  education  in  this  area.  These 
are  new  problems  to  many  present  and 
prospective  users  of  electrical  energy. 
Their  significance  justifies  more  spe- 
cific extension  educational  programs  in 
relation  thereto  than  have  been  avail- 
able in  most  States  in  the  past. 

Other  technological  developments 
have  exerted  a strong  influence  on  both 
home  and  community  life.  In  addition 
to  the  influences  of  electricity  and  tele- 
phones, there  are  the  influences  of  good 
roads  and  automobiles.  These  have 
broadened  community  horizons.  As  a 
result  of  these  forces  rural  social  and 
cultural  activities  have  tended  increas- 
ingly to  be  located  in  the  village  or 
town  centers  of  the  modern  rural  com- 
munity. This  has  increased  the  inter- 
dependency of  the  rural  farm  and  non- 
farm people  and  better  integrated  our 
rural  communities.  It  is  this,  too,  which 


has  brought  demands  upon  extension 
for  rural  nonfarm  service. 

Broadened  Fields  of  Interest 

One  of  the  clearly  discernible  trends 
of  recent  years  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  extension  is  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding interest  of  the  American 
public  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  forces  having  a bearing  upon 
its  future  welfare.  Expansion  of  interest 
in  these  directions  is  not  strange  or  new. 
But  the  rate  of  development  and  in- 
tensity of  this  interest  is  new  and  can 
correctly  be  attributed  to  the  recent 
wartime  and  postwar  developments. 

No  longer  are  foreign  lands  distant. 
Recent  scientific  developments  to  a 
large  degree  have  removed  distances 
in  a very  realistic  sense.  No  longer  are 
foreign  lands  strange — too  many  Amer- 
ican youth  have  brought  back  from 
their  war-service  experiences  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  conditions  in  these 
lands.  No  longer  are  problems  of  in- 
ternational relationships  and  interna- 
tional good  will  something  unrealistic 
to  the  average  household  to  be  left 
solely  to  the  consideration  and  atten- 
tion of  a few  governmental  represen- 
tatives. These  are  becoming  matters  of 
concern  to  the  average  American  as  he 
appreciates  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore the  fact  tha<  they  have  a definite 
bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  of  this 
country  and  his  own  and  his  family’s 
welfare.  They  are  now  matters  of  im- 
mediate and  personal  concern.  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  question  of  how  to 
insure  that  their  sons  and  grandsons 
will  not  be  involved  in  another  war  is 
more  vivid  and  pressing  than  many 
more  detailed  and  immediate  problems 
of  the  farm  and  the  home. 

Among  farm  people  there  is  a grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  fact  that  as 
agriculture  moves  further  and  further 
from  a self-sufficient  basis,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  condi- 
tions in  the  rest  of  our  economy,  and 
those  in  the  outside  world.  Agriculture 
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will  be  increasingly  affected  by  politi- 
cal decisions  and  actions  abroad,  by 
developments  in  the  fields  of  industry^ 
and  labor,  and  by  the  actions  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  recognized  that  most  of  these 
questions  fall  outside  the  fields  in  which 
extension  has  conventionally  con- 
ducted educational  programs,  at  least 
in  a very  intensive  way.  The  evidence 
relative  to  many  of  them  is  conflicting, 
and  definite  conclusions  are  subject  to 
controversy.  The  press  and  radio  have 
made  some  contribution  in  this  area. 
The  need  which  extension  must  meet 
is  primarily  that  of  providing  basic 
background  information,  pointing  out 
why  given  economic  problems  have 
arisen,  and  what  the  alternative  solu- 
tions might  be.  It  is  not  extension’s 
function  to  provide  pat  answers  or 
solutions.  That  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Agriculture's  Basic  Resource 

The  people  are  agriculture’s  basic 
resource.  Work  with  people  as  such,  as 
contrasted  with  individual  problems, 
must  get  increasing  emphasis.  Assist- 
ing farm  people  in  the  strictly  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  life  will  always  re- 
quire a large  amount  of  attention.  But 
increasing  income  is  merely  a means 
to  better  living.  The  necessity  for  help- 
ing people  learn  how  to  develop  them- 
selves and  how  to  enjoy  living  are 
fields  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

What  is  the  trend  in  this  broad  area? 
Are  farm  people  far  behind  urban 
people  in  their  appreciation  of  those 
values  which  aid  in  maximizing  satis- 
faction in  life?  Admittedly  there  is 
room  for  dissenting  opinion,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  visualize  any  major  differ- 
ences in  adult  farm  and  city  people  in 
this  respect.  Improved  means  of 
transportation,  the  press,  and  radio 
cannot  be  underestimated  as  impor- 
tant means  of  removing  farm  people 
from  physical  and  mental  isolation.  It 
. seems  safe  to  say  that  there  is  an  im- 


portant upward  trend  under  way  in 
the  social  and  cultural  development  of 
farm  people — a trend  which  possibly  is 
easier  to  underestimate  than  to  over- 
estimate. This,  too,  is. a field  in  which 
extension  has  a growing  responsibility. 

The  Home  is  the  Focal  Point. — The 
home  holds  a unique  responsibility  for 
transferring  our  pattern  of  culture  to 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  children  gain  their  first  con- 
cept of  democracy  and  it  is  there  that 
they  are  inspired  to  greater  knowledge 
and  accomplishment.  By  strengthen- 
ing its  program  of  education  for  home- 
makers, the  extension  service  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a more  respon- 
sible citizenry  in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  problems  homemakers 
are  bringing  to  the  extension  service 
center  around  the  home  and  the  family. 
They  are  asking  for  help  in  improving 
living  conditions,  in  developing  homes 
and  housing  conveniences  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  their  families,  in  mak- 
ing or  selecting  the  most  suitable  cloth- 
ing, and  in  providing  nutritionally  ade- 
quate food  for  their  families.  There 
are  also  increasing  demands  for  as- 
sistance with  such  matters  as  family 
financial  planning,  including  provision 
for  adequate  health  protection  and 
education  for  children,  developing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  growing  youth,  and  promoting  the 
most  congenial  family  relationships. 

While  there  will  always  be  a heavw 
demand  for  help  on  individual  family 
problems,  rural  women  are  gaining  a 
broader  concept  of  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens.  They  are  increasingly 
concerned  about  community  health 
problems,  schools,  libraries,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  other  phases  of 
community  welfare.  The  leadership  of 
rural  women,  developed  through  parti- 
cipation in  extension  work,  is  a valu- 
able asset  to  rural  communities  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living  and  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  youth. 
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Four-H  Club  Work. — “Learning  by 
doing”  has  characterized  extension  ed- 
ucational programs  for  rural  youth 
from  the  beginning.  Known  first  as 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  and  later  as 
4-H  Club  work,  this  program  for  boys 
and  girls  10  to  21  years  of  age  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  business  and  civic  groups, 
press  and  radio,  and  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  local.  State,  and  national 
legislative  bodies. 

The  4-H  program  has  grown  from 
an  annual  enrollment  of  approximtely 
400,000  members  20  years  ago  to  the 
present  annual  enrollment  of  1,800,- 
000.  But  it  is  still  far  from  the  goal  of 
reaching  all  the  rural  youth  that  needs 
the  experience  to  be  gained  through 
4-H  work. 

The  realization  that  science  can  be 
put  to  work  and  applied  even  in  small 
project  units  has  served  to  raise  the 
status  of  farming  as  a worthy  occupa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  millions  of  rural 
young  people.  The  accomplishments 
of  4-H  members  in  producing  food 
and  fiber  during  World  War  II  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  training  program  of 
the  4-H  Clubs. 

At  one  time  the  4-H  program  con- 
sisted largely  of  efficient  farming  and 
homemaking.  Now,  among  other 
things  which  have  been  added  to  en- 
rich and  round  out  the  program  are 
recreation  and  rural  arts,  health, 
camping,  soil  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  whatever  it  takes  to  meet  the  issues 
of  the  time. 

The  values  emanating  from  the  4-H 
program  go  far  beyond  the  important 
tangible  benefits  resulting  from  agricul- 
tural and  home  economic  projects. 
4-H  Club  members  are  building  char- 
acter and  acquiring  ideals  which  but- 
tress the  real  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy— the  American  family.  4-H 
training  is  an  antidote  to  such  national 
sore  spots  as  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  cost  the  Nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 
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Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  influence 
these  members  have  exerted  in  getting 
parents  and  neighbors  to  adopt  better  ^ 
practices.  Much  credit  should  go  to  j 
4-H  for  popularizing  the  entire  exten- 
sion  program.  The  4-H  alumni  are  in-  r, 
creasingly  responsible  for  the  growing  'i 
demands  made  on  the  extension  serv- 
ice. Also,  it  is  those  alumni  who  con- 
stitute the  nucleus  for  an  increasing  ' 

enrollment  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  at  land-grant  colleges. 

A problem  of  major  concern  today 
is  the  large  number  of  farm  families 
not  being  reached  by  the  extension 
service.  4-H  Club  work  continues  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  such  families  and  spreading 
the  influence  of  extension  work  among 
all  adult  farm  people. 

To  fulfill  the  needs  of  American 
rural  youth,  and  to  build  a stronger 
over-all  extension  program,  adminis- 
trators should  continue  to  strengthen  ■ 
and  extend  4-H  work.  The  record  of 
enrollments  is  good,  but  not  nearly  as  u 
good  as  it  should  be.  As  the  demand  - ~ 

arises,  and  the  capacity  of  the  exten-  j 
sion  service  permits,  provision  should  ^ 
be  made  for  extending  more  4-H  work  ! ' 
into  rural  nonfarm  areas.  The  4— II 
program  and  techniques  should  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  hold  all  members  for 
a longer  period  of  time,  to  challenge  ^ 
the  interest  of  older  members,  and  to  . 
assure  a higher  percentage  of  project 
completions.  Recognizing  that  in  the  > 
past  only  about  50  percent  of  the  farm  ' 
youth  have  remained  on  the  farm, 
greater  attention  might  well  be  given  ) 
to  enlarging  the  4-H  program  to  meet  ^ 
the  needs  of  young  people  who  may 
migrate  into  towns  and  cities. 

Older  Youth  Work. — A very  sig-  ■' 
nificant  development  of  recent  years  [• 
is  the  organized  extension  program  for 
older  youth  or  young  adults.  This  pro- 
gram  is  directed  to  young  men  and  / 
women  whose  interests  and  needs  have  ' 
matured  beyond  the  types  of  programs 
usually  associated  with  4-H  Club 
work,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  effec-  . 
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lively  absorbed  into  adult  extension 
work.  This  is  a strategically  important 
group  in  rural  society  deserving  the 
same  proportionate  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  extension  as  4-H  Club 
members  and  adults.  The  forward- 
looking  programs  for  this  age  group 
now  being  conducted  in  a few  States 
need  to  be  developed  further  and  simi- 
lar programs  organized  in  the  other 
States. 

These  young  people  are  just  getting 
started  in  life;  they  are  choosing  mates, 
determining  occupations,  and  building 
homes.  They  are  making  decisions  of 
lifetime  significance.  Unfortunately, 
extension  experience  in  conducting  or- 
ganized educational  programs  for  this 
group  is  rather  limited,  and  relatively 
few  tested  principles  have  been  de- 
veloped. More  intensive  work  needs  to 
be  done  toward  defining  an  effective 
organization  and  the  area  of  most  pro- 
gressive program  activities,  and  toward 
effecting  an  energetic  harnessing  of  the 
talents  of  this  group. 

Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources 

Another  significant  trend  which  has 
long  been  important  to  extension  is 
this  Nation’s  continuing  abuse  of  its 
natural  resources.  Out  of  approximate- 
ly 450,000,000  acres  of  cropland  in  the 
United  States  it  is  estimated  that  about 
1 1 percent  have  been  essentially  ruined 
and  another  1 1 percent  so  badly  dam- 
aged as  to  be  marginal  for  crop  pro- 
duction. Another  22  percent  has  lost 
about  half  the  original  topsoil  and  an 
additional  22  percent  is  losing  topsoil 
rapidly.  Such  losses  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

A wide-scale  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  of  natural  re- 
sources conservation  did  not  really  ma- 
terialize until  the  1930’s.  Not  until  that 
time  was  it  recognized  that  group  ac- 
tion was  necessary  to  meet  the  problem. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
has  never  had  a system  of  soil  and  for- 


est management  which  would  main- 
tain a permanently  high  level  of  pro- 
ductivity, it  is  significant  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  is  reaching  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  match  the 
magnitude  of  the  job. 

The  future  trend  in  this  field  will  be 
toward  a development  of  means  cap- 
able of  doing  the  job.  It  is  here  that 
education  must  play  a dominant  role. 
Despite  the  increased  appreciation  of 
the  problem  of  soil  losses  and  the  rap- 
idly growing  contribution  of  science 
in  developing  practical  and  effective 
methods  of  conserving  the  land,  a lack 
of  basic  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  these  things  still  constitutes  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  more  substantial 
progress.  The  extension  service  must 
give  more  attention  to  this  problem, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  agriculture  is  basic  to  the 
future  well-being  of  both  rural  and 
urban  people. 

Individual  Farm  and 
Home  Planning 

Good  land  use  is  a necessity  in  a suc- 
cessful individual  farm  program;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  starting  point  in  individ- 
ual farm  and  home  planning.  The  in- 
dividual farmer,  if  he  is  to  be  success- 
ful, must  plan  his  farming  operations 
in  terms  of  the  land  he  has  to  operate 
and  in  the  light  of  his  financial  re- 
sources, family  needs,  and  other  fac- 
tors. The  farm  and  the  home  must  be 
considered  as  a unit  to  obtain  the  most 
productive  and  satisfying  results.  With 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  forces 
that  have  a bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  extension  program,  this  job  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult. 

In  the  past  a considerable  part  of 
the  research  results  made  available  to 
the  farm  family  through  extension  ed- 
ucation programs  has  been  on  a piece- 
meal basis.  It  was  left  to  the  farmer’s 
ingenuity  and  initiative  to  integrate 
them  into  a balanced  program  for  his 
farm.  Probably  many  farmers  could 
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have  done  this  job  20,  or  even  10,  years 
ago.  But  today  the  facts  available  to 
the  farm  family  are  many  times  greater 
than  a few  years  ago.  Also,  improved 
technology  involves  larger  capital  in- 
vestment. The  result  is  that  the  farmer 
bogs  down  in  integrating  and  synthe- 
sizing all  of  the  available  information 
into  well-balanced  farm  management. 
He  is  uncertain  and  confused  as  to 
what  things  to  do  first.  He  is  unable  to 
do  everything  at  once  as  he  must  make 
a living  as  he  goes. 

If  extension  is  to  be  of  maximum 
help  to  a farmer  in  surveying  all  of  the 
available  information,  using  those  find- 
ings which  pertain  to  his  situation,  and 
integrating  them  into  a long-term  plan 
for  his  farm  and  farm  home,  extended 
individual  contacts  are  required.  No 
two  farms  are  exactly  alike.  The  job 
cannot  be  done  solely  with  mass  teach- 
ing methods. 

In  terms  of  the  present  personnel 
and  methods  of  the  extension  service, 
individual  farm  and  home  planning 
is  a huge  undertaking.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  job,  many 
leaders  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  undertaking  it.  Nevertheless,  exten- 
sion should  consider  as  a challenge  the 
finding  of  ways  to  meet  this  increasing 
need.  This  challenge  is  generally  recog- 
nized. As  previously  indicated,  various 
methods  are  now  being  tested  to  deter- 
mine the  most  economical  and  produc- 
tive approach  to  this  problem.  These 
procedures  vary  from  quite  intensive 
programs  wherein  individual  partici- 
pating farmers  pay  a portion  of  the 
cost,  to  more  extensive  programs 
wherein  groups  of  farmers  are  given 
training  in  applying  the  necessary 
planning  techniques.  Both  procedures 
are  producing  very  promising  results. 
But  experience  to  date  does  not  provide 
a final  answer  as  to  the  one  best  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

If  extension  can  develop  the  tech- 
nique for  providing  the  vast  amount  of 
educational  assistance  that  is  needed, 
lasting  benefits  to  farm  people  will  be 
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assured.  Since  it  embraces  all  phases  of 
farming  and  farm  life,  all  agencies  in 
the  field  working  with  farmers  can 
make  a contribution,  and  extension 
should  take  the  leadership  in  getting  all 
interests  to  cooperate  closely  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Problems  of  the 
Whole  Community 

Some  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  obligation  of  extension  to 
the  increasing  number  of  rural  non- 
farm residents.  The  portion  of  rural 
residents  who  are  actually  farmers  is 
decreasing,  and  this  trend  is  likely  to 
continue.  Although  the  rural  nonfarm 
group  includes  many  suburbanites  and 
persons  in  rural  industrial  centers,  the 
bulk  of  this  group  lives  in  country 
towns  that  are  in  effect  service  stations 
for  the  farm  population.  The  well- 
being of  these  people,  their  businesses 
and  social  institutions,  is  intimately  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  the  nearby  farm 
families.  Already  extension  is  giving 
some  educational  service  to  this  rural 
nonfarm  population  and  more  is  being 
requested.  The  committee  holds  that 
this  is  a logical  development  and  an 
area  of  service  that  must  be  expanded. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  field 
of  older  rural  youth.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  villagers  at- 
tend the  same  high  school,  share  in  the 
same  extracurricular  and  social  activi- 
ties. To  them  the  rural  community  is  a 
town-  or  village-centered  community. 
To  cut  off  the  extension  program  at  the 
boundaries  of  these  small  municipali- 
ties is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  sociological 
reality  and  can  only  undermine  the 
potential  contribution  of  extension. 

Rural  Health. — Many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  people  are  also  shared  by 
their  nonfarm  neighbors  and  the  resi- 
dents of  nearby  towns  and  villages. 
One  of  those  common  problems  is 
health  facilities. 

Not  only  were  rural  health  facilities 
at  a low  ebb  before  the  war,  but  they 
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have  also  undergone  substantial  de- 
terioration since  the  war  began.  Many 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  have  not 
returned  to  rural  areas  since  the  war. 
There  are  hundreds  of  counties  with  a 
ratio  of  1 physician  to  3,000  or  more 
persons.  As  a yardstick,  authorities 
during  the  war  established  a ratio  of  1 
doctor  per  1,500  people  as  one  which 
would  provide  bare,  minimum  require- 
ments. Before  the  war  there  was  an 
average  of  1.5  general-hospital  beds 
per  1,000  people  in  rural  communities. 
A recognized  yardstick  for  reasonably 
adequate  service  is  4 beds  per  1,000 
population.  Sanitary  facilities  at  too 
many  farm  homes  have,  been  corres- 
pondingly inadequate,  and  their  im- 
provement has  progressed  at  all  too 
slow  a rate.  In  the  past  most  plans  for 
improvement  of  rural  health  facilities 
have  been  delayed,  largely  because 
opinion  failed  to  crystallize  regarding 
the  limits  within  which  government 
action  should  take  place.  No  drastic 
plans  for  improving  the  situation  ap- 
pears likely  for  the  near  future,  al- 
though an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  problem  among  both  farmers  and 
medical  men  is  encouraging. 

With  respect  to  sanitation  and  nu- 
trition, a positive  program  is  needed  by 
farm  people  and  rural  nonfarm  resi- 
dents alike.  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
a particularly  appropriate  area  for  in- 
creased extension  efforts  to  aid  rural 
nonfarm  people.  Their  problems  of 
sanitation  and  nutrition  are  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  farm  people, 
and  hence  should  lend  themselves  to 
the  same  general  type  of  approach. 

With  the  current  trend  toward  a 
program  of  abundance,  increasing  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  higher  nutri- 
tional levels.  The  educational  aspects 
of  nutrition  are  extension’s  responsi- 
bility; it  should  stress  this  project,  not 
only  among  farm  people,  but  also 
among  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  resi- 
dents to  the  extent  that  its  resources 
permit.  Although  much  more  research 
is  needed,  extension  has  a wealth  of 


authoritative  information  upon  which 
it  can  draw.  Much  can  be  done  to  off- 
set the  dietary  effects  of  low  income  by 
further  education  on  proper  food  pres- 
ervation and  essential  nutrient  re- 
quirements. 

Securing,  maintaining,  and  effec- 
tively utilizing  health  services  and  facil- 
ities are  major  problems  facing  rural 
people.  Extension  has  a responsibility 
to  help  rural  people  obtain  the  facts 
regarding  these  problems  and  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  met.  It  should  be- 
come increasingly  alert  to  this  responsi- 
bility and  should  render  the  educa- 
tional assistance  necessary  to  make  in- 
formed group  action  possible  wherever 
needed. 

Education. — Another  problem  that 
all  rural  people  share  in  common  is 
that  of  providing  adequate  schools. 

Rural  teachers,  schools,  and  equip- 
ment have  long  been  inadequate,  com- 
pared with  urban  standards.  During 
the  war  period  the  movement  of  many 
of  the  better  teachers  into  city  teaching 
and  other  positions  increased  this  dis- 
parity. On  the  average,  rural  children 
attend  school  about  8 percent  fewer 
days  than  urban  children,  rural 
teachers  are  paid  about  one-half  as 
much  as  urban  teachers,  and  school 
property  per  pupil  in  rural  areas  has 
less  than  one-half  the  value  of  urban 
school  property. 

It  is  disquieting  to  realize  that  rural 
children  are  educationally  more  disad- 
vantaged in  comparison  to  urban  chil- 
dren than  they  were  in  1900.  Then  less 
than  a year  measured  the  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  in  the  average 
number  of  years  of  schooling  received. 
By  1940  the  gap  widened  to  more  than 
3 years. 

Although  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  was  slow  during  the  war  years, 
there  probably  will  be  further  advance- 
ments in  this  movement.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  the  war  on  rural  education  can 
be  corrected.  There  is  a shortage  every- 
where of  well-qualified  teachers  at 
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elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels,  and  even  though  salary  scales 
for  rural  teachers  are  being  increased, 
the  recruitment  of  teachers  capable  of 
effecting  a general  upgrading  of  stand- 
ards in  rural  schools  will  be  slow.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  calls  for  re- 
doubled efforts  to  bring  about  im- 
provement as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  stake  of  extension  in  good  edu- 
cation, country  and  even  city,  is  clear. 
With  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
interwoven  life  and  the  increasing  ap- 
plication of  science  to  agriculture,  any- 
thing less  than  educational  parity  be- 
tween country  and  city  is  completely 
unjustified.  The  rearing  of  children, 
many  of  whom  will  live  in  the  cities, 
and  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
adequate  for  the  Nation’s  needs,  clear- 
ly show  the  validity  of  this  assertion. 
Until  such  equality  is  achieved,  ex- 
tension, as  an  educational  agency,  will 
have  to  deal  with  a population  group 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  city 
population,  will  be  disadvantaged  in 
terms  of  the  amount  and  quality  of 
formal  education  they  will  receive. 

An  Appraisal  of 

Extension  Resources 
for  Meeting  Major  Needs 

The  existing  extension  system  is  a 
far-flung  organization  of  some  11,000 
workers  covering  all  levels  of  respon- 
sibility, including  administration,  su- 
pervision, program  content,  and  county 
operations.  For  an  agency  that  is  34 
years  old,  it  still  shows  surprising  adapt- 
ability; it  has  been  found  readily 
adaptable  to  any  rapidly  developing 
need  it  has  been  asked  to  meet. 

That  more  workers  will  be  required 
to  enable  extension  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  educational  programs  in 
new  areas  of  work  is  apparent.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  with  these  de- 
mands coming  from  a better-informed 
and  more  highly  skilled  people,  too 
much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  on 
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developing  high  quality  in  all  exten- 
sion workers. 

The  emphasis  which  needs  to  be 
placed  on  various  methods  of  streng- 
thening the  county  staff  will  neces- 
sarily vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
county  to  county,  but  on  the  whole, 
county  personnel  are  generally  un- 
derpaid, and  are  not  accorded  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  taking  advant- 
age of  training-in-service  programs, 
nor  accorded  sabbatical  leave  privil- 
eges for  graduate  study.  However, 
commendable  progress  is  being  made. 
The  committee  urges  a thorough- 
going attack  on  these  problems  in  all 
States. 

One  problem  worthy  of  particular 
attention  is  that  of  developing  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  county 
home-demonstration  agent  staff.  As  of 
July  1947  there  were  772  counties  that 
did  not  have  home  demonstration 
agents.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
such  workers  in  providing  a well-bal- 
anced educational  program  encom- 
passing the  whole  field  of  problems 
facing  rural  families,  special  efforts 
would  appear  to  be  both  advisable  and 
necessary  to  insure  that  such  workers 
are  available  in  all  counties  where  ex- 
tension offices  are  maintained. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to- 
ward guiding  undergraduate  students 
toward  extension  service  careers.  This 
obviously  will  be  easier  after  salaries 
have  been  raised  to  the  point  where  an 
extension  job  can  be  more  generally 
viewed  as  a career,  rather  than  a step- 
ping stone.  There  is  increasing  evidence 
that  the  academic  curriculum  for  pros- 
pective extension  workers  should  in- 
clude more  work  in  the  fields  of  so- 
ciology, applied  psychology,  and  hu- 
man relations.  At  the  same  time  these 
workers  must  be  competent  in  the 
technical  fields  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  But  there  is  a limit 
to  the  amount  of  course  work  which 
can  be  included  in  the  normal  4-year 
college  course.  While  some  adjust- 
ments can  probably  be  made  in  cur- 
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rent  college  curricula,  it  may  be  that 
these  needs  can  be  met  effectively  only 
through  building  toward  a require- 
ment of  5 years  of  formal  training. 
Past  studies  have  indicated  that  me- 
diocre extension  workers  have  a com- 
mand of  technical  information  about 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  the  most  successful  workers.  But 
the  latter  are  much  more  adept  in  un- 
derstanding people,  and  in  effectively 
influencing  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

Ranking  in  importance  second  only 
to  more  and  better-trained  personnel 
is  the  need  for  more  adequate  means 
of  evaluating  the  performance  of  ex- 
tension. Only  by  further  researches  in 
extension  methods  can  reliable  ap- 
praisals be  made  of  extension  teach- 
ing and  extension  programs.  As 
new  demands  are  made  of  extension, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  there  is 
an  alternative  to  hiring  greater  num- 
bers of  extension  workers.  Through  the 
use  of  research,  more  accurate  de- 
terminations can  be  made  as  to  when 
a given  project  has  reached  or  passed 
its  point  of  diminishing  value.  Also, 
research  can  contribute  to  appraisal 
of  various  techniques  for  doing  the 
same  job.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  scien- 
tifically approaching  this  task  of  meas- 
uring results.  The  need  is  simply  for 
more  work  along  these  lines. 

One  aspect  of  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  extension  workers,  and 
which  calls  for  special  mention,  is  the 
further  development  and  use  of  vol- 
unteer leaders.  Every  study  pertain- 
ing to  this  subject  has  shown  that  po- 
tential leadership  prevails  in  every 
community.  It  simply  must  be  un- 
covered and  trained.  A greater  use  of 
volunteer  leaders  in  both  youth  and 
adult  projects  is  worthy  of  more  em- 
phasis in  the  extension  program. 

More  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  most  effective  means  of  meet- 
ing 4-H  needs.  4-H  accomplishments 
in  the  earlier  years  resulted  largely 
from  part-time  effort  of  the  county 


extension  agents.  In  more  recent  years, 
as  the  total  extension  staff  increased, 
it  has  been  possible  for  county  exten- 
sion workers  to  give  proportionally 
more  time  to  4-H  Club  work.  This  has 
been  possible  because  of  the  addition 
to  the  county  staffs  of  full-time  4-H 
Club  agents  and  assistant  extension 
agents  giving  essentially  full  time  to 
4-H  Club  work.  A continuation  of  this 
trend  is  needed. 

Also  needed  is  the  creation  of  em- 
plo}mient  circumstances  which  will 
encourage  4-H  workers  to  aim  at  a 
lifetime  career  in  this  work,  rather 
than  to  consider  it  a stepping  stone  to 
other  employment.  This  will  require 
a level  of  salaries  commensurate  with 
those  of  other  county  extension  work- 
ers, adequate  provision  for  preservice 
and  in-service  training,  as  well  as  op- 
portunity for  postgraduate  study,  and 
the  same  professional  recognition  on 
the  extension  staff  as  accorded  other 
county  extension  workers. 

Conclusion 

The  present  need  for  extension  edu- 
eation  among  farm  people  is  appar- 
ently far  ahead  of  the  capacity  of  ex- 
tension to  meet  it.  But  this  is  a great 
stimulus  to  the  produetive  efforts  of 
any  organization.  It  calls  for  a careful 
sifting  of  demands,  and  effective  al- 
location of  time  and  effort.  It  is  a 
strong  force  in  the  direction  of  growth 
and  progressively  greater  accomplish- 
ments. There  is  great  need  now,  as 
there  will  be  in  the  future,  for  the  ex- 
tension type  of  informal,  continuing 
educational  program.  Extension  has 
pioneered  in  this  movement;  it  should 
be  given  the  resources  to  continue  to 
serve  rural  people  with  increasing  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  years  ahead. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  extension  service  to  de- 
vote much  of  its  time  to  programs  of 
an  emergency  nature.  The  manner  in 
which  these  programs  have  been 
handled  does  credit  to  extension  and 
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its  ready  adaptability  to  meet  various 
rural  demands.  But  with  the  mount- 
ing need  for,  and  the  national  import- 
ance of,  educational  programs  exten- 
sion’s goal  should  be  to  maximize  ef- 
forts on  education  and  to  guard 
against  the  tendency  of  becoming 
largely  an  emergency  or  administra- 
tive agency.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  recognized  that  extension  will  and 
should  continue  to  be  a flexible  or- 
ganization closely  associated  with 
rural  people.  It  is  an  adaptable  or- 
ganization and  must  continue  to  be 
such.  Notwithstanding  all  of  the  care- 
ful planning  for  the  future,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  emergency  situa- 
tions whenever  necessary.  It  must  have 
the  hardihood  and  mobility  to  meet 
emergencies  successfully,  but  more  im- 
portantly, the  vision  and  courage  to 
adhere  to  sound  educational  procesess. 

To  assure  maximum  progress  on 
programs  of  a continuing  nature,  ex- 
tension should  concentrate  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a far  greater  degree  of 
local  thinking  and  planning.  The  ex- 
tension worker  is  primarily  a teacher; 
the  development  of  local  thinking  and 
planning  is  a problem  of  how  best  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  people  to  seek 


essential  knowledge  to  be  put  into 
practice  through  their  own  initiative. 
The  search  must  be  intensified  for 
more  effective  ways  of  stimulating  the 
urges  of  rural  people  to  seek  and  find 
solutions  to  their  problems,  rather  than 
ways  of  handing  them  measured 
doses  of  information  to  satisfy  imme- 
diate demands.  When  this  search  has 
been  successfully  completed,  rural 
people  of  their  own  volition  will  seek 
the  “why”  of  things,  rather  than  just 
the  “what”  and  “how.” 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Ser\dce 
can  look  with  pardonable  pride  at  past 
accomplishments.  Not  only  rural  peo- 
ple, but  also  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures through  increased  appropria- 
tions, have  given  continuing  votes 
of  confidence.  It  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  this  committee  that  extension  can 
look  to  the  future  and  see  a growing 
need  for  its  services;  and  equally,  that 
from  these  services  the  Nation  will 
profit.  This  outlook  should  be  viewed 
as  a challenging  opportunity  to  extend 
the  influence  of  its  work  and  make  a 
continuingly  greater  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  both  rural  and  urban 
people. 
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Table  1. — Median  number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  the  adult  farm  population  of 

the  United  States^  1940 


Region 

Number 
of  States 

High 

county 

Low 

county 

Average 
difference 
for  region 

Maximum 
difference 
within 
any  State 

Northeast 

9 

9.  5 

7.  3 

1.  1 

1.  6 

South 

16 

11.  7 

1.  0 

3.  9 

9.  6 

Midwest 

12 

8.  9 

5.  0 

1.  5 

2.  7 

Far  West 

11  i 

10.  3 

. 7 

3.  5 

7.  8 

Table  2. — Total  allocations  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  percentage  of  funds  derived  from  indicated  sources,  for 
specified  years. 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

allocations 

Federal 

State 

! 

County 

Other  1 

Total 

1,000  dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1915 

3,  597 

41.  3 

29.  0 

21.  7 

8.0 

100.  0 

1920 

14,  658 

40.  2 

35.  6 

19.  6 

4.  6 

100.  0 

1925  

19,  250 

35.  6 

37.  5 

20.  0 

6.9 

100.  0 

1930 

23,  804 

36.  9 

28.  8 

29.  6 

4.7 

100.  0 

1935 

20,  042 

44.  8 

25.0 

26.0 

4.2 

100.  0 

1940 

32,  764 

56.  7 

19.  3 

20.  6 

3.  4 

100.  0 

1945 

37,  836 

50.  2 

23.  7 

22.  9 

3.  2 

100.  0 

1948 

58,  463 

47.  0 

29.  3 

21.  0 

2.  7 

100.  0 

1 Funds  from  nongovernmental  sources,  largely  local  contributions  from  farm  organizations. 


Table  3. — Cooperative  extension  funds  by  sources  for  indicated  years,  1915  to  1948  ^ 


Year 

Total 

Federal 

State 

County 

Other 

1915 

1,000  dollars 
3,  597 

1,000  dollars 
1,  486 

1,000  dollars 
1,  044 

1,000  dollars 
780 

1,000  dollars 
287 

1920 . 

14,  658 

5,  891 

5,  229 

2,  866 

672 

1925 

19,  250 

6,  862 

7,  204 

3,  858 

1,  326 

1930 

23,  728 

8,  745 

6,  842 

7,  036 

1,  105 

1935 

19,  794 

8,  858 

4,  939 

5,  152 

845 

1940 

32,  255 

18,  273 

6,  229 

6,  666 

1,087 

1945 

37,  063 

18,  597 

8,  785 

8,  480 

1,  201 

1948 

57,  205 

26,  895 

16,  478 

12,  268 

1,  564 

1 To  provide  greater  comparability  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  which  have  no 
county  funds,  are  not  included. 
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Table  4. — Average  percentage  change  in  amount  of  extension  funds  available  to  selected 
States^  by  sources  of  funds,  1930  to  1935  ^ 


States 

Change  in — 

Federal 

funds 

State 

funds 

All  county 
funds 

2 adjacent  northern  plain 

Percent 
-1.  5 
+ 3.  6 
-fl.7 
+ 4.  3 

Percent 
-70 
-26 
-34 
+ 1 

Percent 

-60 

-44 

-23 

-11 

2 adjacent  southeastern 

2 adjacent  mid  western 

2 adjacent  northeastern 

48-State  average 

+ 1.  3 

-28 

-26 

1 Changes  in  Federal  funds  available  to  specifie  States  due  largely  to  changes  in  allotment 
bases  following  1930  census  and,  in  one  instance,  inability  of  State  to  meet  matching  require- 
ments. 


Table  5. — Federal  extension  funds  appropriated  for  allocation  to  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  including  offset  requirements  and 

basis  for  allocation — fiscal  year  1948 


EXTENSION  PROGRAMS,  POLICIES,  AND  GOALS 


1 $388,000  authorized  as  Puerto  Rieo’s  proportional  share  on  basis  of  farm  population  but  only  $254,000  of  this  was  appropriated  for  1948. 

2 To  meet  speeial  needs. 

3 In  addition  $89,103  was  alloeated  to  the  States  from  Clark-MeNary  and  Norris-Doxey  funds  for  edueational  woi'k  in  farm  forestry. 
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Table  6. — Use  of  extension  funds  in  the  States  and  counties,  hy  selected  years. 


Year 

Admin- 

istra- 

tion 

Publica- 

tions 

Special- 

ists 

All 

county 

work 

1 

County 

agent 

work 

Home 

demon- 

stration 

work 

4-H 
Club 
work  1 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1915 

8.  4 

2.  1 

20.  7 

68.  8 

54.  4 

9.  3 

5.  3 

1920 

6.  8 

2.  1 

17.  9 

73.  2 

52.  3 

14.  9 

6.  0 

1925 

5.  9 

2.  0 

19.  7 

72.  4 

51.  4 

15.  5 

5.  5 

1930 

4.  0 

1.  3 

19.  2 

75.  1 

48.  8 

19.  7 

6.  6 

0.  4 

1935 

4.  5 

1.  5 

20.  2 

73.  2 

46.  4 

19.  9 

6.  9 

0.  6 

1940 

4.  1 

1.  6 

19.  5 

74.  8 

48.  4 

20.  3 

6.  1 

1945 

3.  7 

1.  5 

17.  7 

76.  8 

48.  0 

23.  0 

5.  8 

0.  3 

1946 i 

1 

3.  4 

1.  4 

17.  8 

77.  3 

47.  2 

24.  0 

6.  1 

0.  1 

1 Refers  only  to  work  conducted  by  extension  personnel  carrying  the  specific  title  of  4-H 
Club  agents.  Data  available  since  1940,  recording  the  amount  of  time  directed  to  youth 
work  in  the  counties  by  all  county  workers,  shows  the  following  percentages  for  the  indicated 
years:  1940^ — ^28.5  percent;  1945 — 31.4  percent;  1946 — 34.2  percent. 


Table  7. — Distribution  of  state  specialists  by  major  groups,  1947 


Type  of  specialist 

Number 

Percent 

Specialists  in  problems  of  the  home ' 

Specialists  in  production  and  conservation 

Specialists  in  agricultural  economics,  farm  management  and  market- 

ing _ 

Specialists  in  rural  organization,  sociology,  recreation,  etc 

Specialists  in  information  and  visual  instruction 

Other 

274 
1,  039 

252 

43 

184 

35 

15.  0 
56.  9 

13.  8 
2.  4 
10.  0 
1.  9 

Total  

1,  827 

100 

o 


